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' OFFICIAL TRUTH IN FRANCE. 


MS Nes French Government has lately had to set right two 


classes of ms who were taking an erroneous view of 

its policy and its intentions, and were doing all they could to 
their errors widely. It is not wonderful that such mis- 

takes should be made, for the plans of the Emperor of the 
Frencu are almost the only secrets in Europe worth guessing, 
if only they could be guessed and were known even to him- 
self. At this time of year, when the papers are hard up for 
matter, even a wrong guess is worth something; and the best 
thing to guess wrongly about is the intentions of the French 
Government, for no one can say that any rumours about it are 
untrue. It is well known that the Government itself has 
often set afloat rumours of its own intentions, in order that it 
might determine to have those intentions or not, according as 
the world took well or badly the news of what was said to be 
coming. Naturally the wishes of political guessers are the 
fathers of their thoughts, and they announce that the Emperor 
is going to do what they would like to see him do. One set 
of guessers, accordingly, has announced that great Liberal 
were to come off soon; the very day was fixed; 

and on the fourteenth of October a sort of coup d'état 


‘the wrong way upwards was to be struck, and France 


was to wake and find herself free. The details were, 
indeed, rather difficult to imagine; but it seemed at once 

ive and safe to prophesy that M. Oxtivier would be 
oo . The Moniteur has crushed out this little tender 
illusion, and has assured the public that any such plunge 
into sudden change is quite out of the question for a Govern- 
ment that is always going forwards, and always going forwards 
in the right path. The Paris papers must, therefore, start 
some other guess, for this has been cut aay from them effec- 
tually. A very different spirit inspired the authors of the 
other mistaken rumour. It is not the friends of French liberty, 
for the most pert, who would seek to indicate their wishes 
and hopes to the Emprror by hinting that he has abandoned 
all serious intention of carrying out the September Conven- 
tion. At Rome, the ecclesiastical leaders, including the Porr, 
seem to be convinced that he dare not withdraw his troops. 
They are, they think, as safe as they ever were. They rely 
confidently on the abhorrence with which their system is re- 
garded by those whom it affects, on the rottenness of their 
absurd army, on the great attractions which the neighbour- 
hood of a lay, thriving, powerful Italy presents. They cannot, 
they think, be wrong. There must be a revolution if 
the French go, and the French must know that there 
will be a revolution. But a revolution sending the Popg 
out of Rome, and handing over Rome to Italy, is the 
very thing which the Convention of September was nomi- 
m4 intended to prevent, and which the Emperor is sup- 
posed of all things least to desire. Therefore the French 
troops cannot leave Rome. The whole argument is most 
logical and neat, and is repeated over and over again by the 
clerical party as if it were a sermon. Still it is thought wise 
to prepare France and Europe and the Emperor himself for 
what is inevitable, and therefore it has been announced as a 
fact that the French troops would not leave. To this state- 
ment the Moniteur gives a most unqualified contradiction. 
When, according to the terms of the Convention, the proper 
time arrives, the French troops will go away, and all that the 
Papal Government can do is to point out when and how this 
removal may be made so as best to suit it. Nothing 
The Emperor means to take his 
soldiers away and see what happens. If the priests try 
to frighten him, he in turn tries to frighten them. 
They have now, he indicates to them, an opportunity 
before. it is too late of coming to terms with Italy, 
and if they neglect this opportunity. he will not avert 
the consequences. It is true that he himself runs a risk if 
France does not wish to see the temporal power done away 


with ; but then he may think that, of all risks, the greatest he 
could run is that of seeming afraid of a risk which he has dis- 
tinctly announced he will incur, and which his clerical 
enemies distinctly announce he dare not incur. At any rate, 
the Moniteur has ended the discussion for the moment, and 
all whom it may concern are told that the Emprror has no 
intention of flinching from the task he has undertaken. 

But French Government takes other and 
means 0 i e right about its doi 
the af denials in Moniteur. The 


easy, and he ts that it has not been more freely adop 
According ‘o the French law, when any private ina idual is 
maligned or injured in a journal, he has a right of giving in 
his answer, and this answer the editor of the journal is bound 
to insert in his columns. Thus innocence is defended v 
cheaply, and without any delay, and the organ of offence is 
also the organ of defence. The Government is of course not 
worse off than private people are; and if any misstatement 
as to the Government, its conduct, position, or plans, is 
published, the Government can call on the editor to insert a 
solemn denial or explanation of that which has been stated 
amiss. And, as M. LavaLetre says, there is a peculiar 
reason why the present Government should avail itself of 
this privilege. It always does right, and does right from 
right motives; and, therefore, if any one shows himself in 
print not to recognise this as clearly as is fitting, he ought 
-to be convicted of his error at once, and instructed how to 
make the real truth apparent to the world. When any Préfet 
sees any fact stated in any of the papers published in the 
region confided to his care, and this fact tells against the 
Government, he ought at once to contradict it. It must 
necessarily be false, for all against a perfect Govern- 
ment are false; and the Préfet, when he detects any offence 
given to the Government, ought to teach men how to judge 
rightly, by submitting to them the true version of what has 
happened or is likely to happen. What, as M. Lavauerre 
says, can be fairer? The Government does not want, unless 
very hard pushed, to confiscate property, to restrain free 
writing, to curb the intellect of France. Stern necessity may, 
indeed, sometimes require that this should be done, and 
that the dignity of the Government should be vindicated 
even at the cost of much suffering to those who have 
maligned it. But it loves to be as gentle as ible. 
It does not like punishing error, but then it does 
naturally desire that error should not be recklessly propa- 
gated. And if the Préfets will«be vigilant, and use the 
proper remedy, the threatened evil may be averted. It is 
their first duty to read the local journals—not a very pleasant 
duty, as every one must know who has tried to read a French 
provincial publication. But the Préfets are paid for reading 
them; and the recollection of this, and the fear lest, if the 
weakness of the flesh is consulted and the dreary publications 
are left unread, a swift vengeance will follow the omission, may 
sweeten the sad task. Whenever, in the course of his studies, 
the Préfet comes on anything adverse to the Government, or not 
quite so warmly favourable to it as could be wished, he is to 
write an indignant explanation of the real facts, and have it 
printed in the journal which has done, the mischief. 

This, in the eyes of M. Lava.erre, is fairness itself. The 
journal is not hurt; the property of its owners is not 
interfered with; no one is fined or imprisoned, or otherwise 
punished ; but the innocent public is no longer misled, and 
the most that those who have rae se to mislead it have to 
undergo is the tiny and transitory humiliation of having to 
insert a contradiction of that which they have carelessly and 
foolishly written, And if only one step more were permitted, 


and the con carried forward a single nothing 
could be more fair, If the erring journalist were the 
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right of reply, he could have no cause of complaint. If he 
might say that the note communicated to him by the Préfet 
was in its turn erroneous, that it said what was not true, or 
told the truth in an untrue way, or omitted some little point 
which made the whole difference, then he and the Préfet 
would be on an equal footing. But nothing of this is allowed 
fora moment. What the Préfet says is law and gospel—too 
sacred for discussion, too absolutely true for comment or 
refutation. This is why these communicated articles are 
so much resented in the regions of French journalism. They 
seem to be so fair, and yet they are so unfair; they affect 
to be convincing because they are unanswerable, and they 
are only convincing because no one is allowed to answer 
them. Nor is the correction of error done in so simple 
and inoffensive a way as to give no provocation. Those 
who write with authority, and with all the safety that 
authority gives them, are very apt to use harsher terms of cri- 
ticism than the mere exposition of truth would sanction, For 
example, the Moniteur, in demolishing the airy fabric of the 
great projected reform of the 14th of October, not only says that 
the rumours hinting at it are untrue, but also says that they 
must have been dictated by malevolence. The Paris papers, 
in a meek way, rebel at the imputation. They are conscious 
of innocence, and know that political guesses at this season 
are due, not to malevolence, but to that absorbing wish to 
fill up the necessary space with matter of some sort which 
otherwise takes the form of big gooseberries, or extraordinary 
hauls of pilchards, or the records of that astonishing old 
fogy who has been going about from one German bath to 
another, and from one Swiss hotel to another, and dishing 
up the dregs of Murray for the benefit of the readers of the 
Times. No one in England would say that he is malevolent, 
and the French journalists think it is a shame that they 
should be called malevolent for writing the same sort 
of holiday chit-chat. But a Government, and especially 
an absolute Government, cannot be fair when it descends 
into the arena of controversy. No one expects it to be 
fair, and if it merely used its power there would be no 
disappointment. It is the affectation of triumphant equity 
that is irritating, and perhaps ridiculous, in the circular of 
M. Lavatette; and if his Préfets obey him, as they are 
tolerably sure to do, they may please him, and instruct the 
public, and terrify journalists, but they will never convince 


any one that they are taking a fair part in a free discussion. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

he Hungarians have already obtained a preliminary 

triumph in their long struggle with the Austrian dynasty. 
After a contest of five years, they have forced the Empzror to 
withdraw or suspend the Patent Law which purported to 
merge their ancient rights in a modern Constitution of the 
approved Liberal type. With the retirement of Herr von 
Scumertine from office his bubble of a central representation 
has disappeared; and it is remarkable that, in excusing the 
interruption of constitutional government, the Emperor seems 
honestly unconscious that any doubt can attach to his right of 
abolishing the system which he had created. No fuller justi- 
fication could be afforded to the organs of Hungarian 
patriotism. Baron Dzax and his allies, while they desired a 
reconciliation with the reigning sovereign, steadily declined to 
barter hereditary franchises for Royal concessions. Even if 
the Patent Law of 1860 had been indisputably superior to the 
Hungarian Constitution, it was impossible that it should be 
equally secure; and on other grounds a common representa- 
tion of all the dominions of the House of Hapssura was 
inconsistent with the wishes as well as with the rights of the 
Kingdom. Even if objections founded on general principle 
were removed, the Hungarians are resolved not to amalgamate 
their country with the Austrian States, although they might 
perhaps be induced to readjust their relations with the 
different portions of the Empire. 


As long as it was possible to maintain absolute government, 
the difficulties which have now for several years embarrassed 
the Austrian Government were scarcely felt. A King in one 
country may bea reigning Duke in a second, and an Emperor 
ina third. All the subject ee ae may perhaps feel equal 
attachment to the d ’ there is no reason why they 
should be disturbed by reciprocal jealousy. The Kings of 
Denmark ruled Holstein and Schleswig without difficulty ; 
but when a Parliament assumed supreme power at Copen- 
hagen, the inhabitants of the Duchies naturally resented and 
repudiated an alien authority. It is true that the Kings of 
Hungary were always limited by constitutional restrictions ; 
but it is only in dominant or metropolitan State of a 


confederated Empire that Parliamentary dealings with Im- 
perial questions are incompatible with the rights of outlying 
provinces. The Emperor of Ausrria made war and peace at 
his fewer on the recommendation of advisers selected, at 
his discretion, from any part of his dominions. The Hungarians 
often haggled about the military and pecuniary aid which 
might, from time to time, be required by their Sovereign, but 
they never disputed his right of directing general policy until 
the exercise of his prerogative was vested in the hands of 
Ministers responsible to another Assembly. 

It is useless to criticize the language of the Imperial 
Manifesto, although it sounds elaborate and pedantic to 
business-like English ears. The Emperor states, in phrases 
which are sufficiently intelligible, and probably sincere, that 
the Constitution of 1860 has failed because a great part of the 
Empire refused to participate in general legislation. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to come to an understanding with the 
Eastern Kingdoms, for, “until the fundamental laws of the 
“ different provinces are brought into accord, the great and 
“ promising idea of a general and constitutional representation 
“ of the Empire cannot be realized.” The conforming States 
are consequently obliged to content themselves with a promise 
that they shall at some future time resume the constitutional 
rights which have been exercised for five years by the Council 
of the Empire. There is no reason to question the good faith 
of the Eprror, but, on his own showing, the redemption of his 
pledge is contingent on the success of his Hungarian negotia- 
tions. The Austrian dynasty is in truth pen gine to solve 
the difficult question whether limited monarchy is possible in 
a federal or heterogeneous Empire. Strictly speaking, a Con- 
federacy can only be composed of States which are directly 
associated with one another by agreement or customary con- 
stitution; but, in default of a more convenient phrase, a 
Federal Empire connected by allegiance to a common sovereign 
may be distinguished from a centralized Power such as 
France, or from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The province which contains the seat of govern- 
ment almost always acquires or claims a kind of primacy, 


which may perhaps not be justified by its comparative im-" 


portance ; and where the supreme control of Imperial affairs 
is combined with the | administration of the central 
district, it is impossible to prevent encroachment, resistance, 
and incessant collision. The German dominions of the House 
of Austria are scarcely equal in population to the Kingdom of 
Hungary, and according to law and hereditary right the Arch- 
duke or Emperor has, except as King, no more ‘business in 
Hun than if he were Pope, or Sultan of Turkey. Never- 
theless, Pesth and Presburg have for centuries been regarded in 
some sense as provincial towns, related to Vienna as to their 
common capital. The Magnates of Hungary have shared in 
the civil and military honours of the Empire, and while they 
vigilantly preserved their own national privileges, they were 
content to be considered by the rest of Europe as Austrian 
subjects. In former times it seemed as natural that a 
single dynasty should inherit scattered territories as that an 
English nobleman should hold estates simultaneously in 
Sussex, in Devonshire, and in Yorkshire. The German Em- 
perors of the House of Hapssure possessed the remote Austrian 
Netherlands from the Peace of Utrecht to the French Revolu- 
tion. For a short time they also reigned in Naples, and their 
tenure of Milan was only interrupted by the conquests of 
Napoteon. Their descendant still holds the Kingdoms of 
Bohemia, Galicia, and Venetia; and, except in Italy, it is 
only in Hungary that serious difficulty has been found in 
overcoming the spirit of local independence. If the Empire 
were an undivided State, Austria would be the first of 
Continental Powers, and it is not surprising that the reigning 
Emperor should have imitated his predecessors in the attempt 
to force uniformity on all his subjects. Repeated experience, 
however, has proved the futility of the effort, and he is now 
compelled for the third or fourth time to pursue by negotiation 
the object which he formerly hoped to grasp by force. 

After the defeat of the insurgent Hungarians in 1849, the 
Austrian Government affected to hold the country by the in- 
defeasible title of conquest, as if the war had operated on 
constitutional rights with the force of an Encumbered Estates 
Act. Prince ScHWArzENBERG was a kind of Austrian Bismark, 
and he commanded corresponding admiration from his weaker 
contemporaries. As he disliked freedom in Germany as much 
as in Hungary, he had the merit of consistency; and his 
administration was simplified by the absence of Parliamentary 
interference in every part of the Empire. Like other dictators, 
Prince ScuwarzenBeRG and his master were incapable of 
understanding that absolute government is, in modern times 
at least, essentially provisional and barren. As soon as military 


rule is relaxed, it becomes necessary to begin at the begin- 
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ning by conceding privileges which will inevitably be used 
for purposes of opposition. The Hungarians were as incapable 
of resisting the Austrian Government as the Southern 
American States are of renewing the struggle for secession, 
but during the interval of suspended national existence they 
reserved their rights as a whole. When the Italian war of 
1859 forced the Austrian Government to court the good-will of 
its subjects, Hungary claimed all that had been lost, instead 
of supplicating for a share in the benefits of some new-fangled | 
Liberal Constitution. It was plainly intimated to the Emperor | 
that his own title to the Crown of Hungary was but inchoate | 
and incomplete, inasmuch as he had never complied with the 
condition by which a formal coronation was made a prelimi- | 

to the exercise of royal power. As the ceremony | 
includes an oath to maintain the Hungarian Constitution, | 
Francis Josern has hitherto declined or postponed com-— 
pliance. He therefore reigns as a bishop who had never been | 
instituted might administer his see, and he is fully aware that 
in any great political convulsion his right to the Hungarian 
throne might be seriously questioned. 

If the Emperor of Ausrria is well advised, he will rather 
concede the extreme demands of Hungary than allow the 
pending negotiations to fail. When it is found impossible to 
weld two substances together, it is prudent to substitute some | 
elastic bond of connection. It may be highly inconvenient 
that Hungary should enjoy a partial independence, as it was 
found impracticable to govern Ireland under similar circum- 
stances between 1782 and 1800. ‘The difference between the 
cases is that the Irish Parliament was induced to pass the Act | 
of Union, and that no similar complaisance is to be expected | 
from the Hungarian Diet. Compulsion would be suicidal and 
abortive, and as persuasion is certain to fail, wise statesmen 
will content themselves with some practicable alternative. It 
is better that Hungary should be a partially independent ally | 
than that it should be an open enemy. A frank admission of | 
the validity of the Constitution, including the laws of 1848, 
would produce a temporary feeling of gratitude and loyalty, 
which might, by judicious management, be perpetuated. 
There is no danger of alienating the German subjects of the 
Empire, although they will be disappointed by the failure of 
all hope of amalgamation with Hungary. Their constitutional 
rights may perhaps be held by a precarious tenure, but 
German statesmen will still control the general policy of the 
Empire ; and when Hungary is contented, it will no longer be 
necessary to truckle*to Prussia, or even to dread Russian 
dictation. 


RECENT CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


TERNATIONAL law is constantly in process of forma- 

tion, being added to, or done away with, or modified. A 
very large part of it, consisting of the usages which civilized 
nations adopt towards each other in the intercourse of peace 
or under the various circumstances of war, grows exactly as 
the common law, or the equity law, of England grows. 
New cases are decided, and old principles are extended or re- 
stricted in their application. But the general body of the law 
remains, answering, in a manner more or less adequate, the 
wants of daily life, and recording at least the mode in which 
a long experience has determined that disputes may best | 
be decided which must practically be decided in some way or 
other. The general mass of private international law, the 
rules as to domicile, as to maritime boundaries, as to 
salvage and recapture and the like, have been long ac- 
cepted by jurists, and are scarcely ever the subject of discus- 
sion. But the larger and vaguer doctrines— those which | 
bind, or affect to bind, national policy, and the duties of | 
nations to each other—are constantly being changed. Any | 
nation can set up what it pleases to call a doctrine, and | 
can hold it until it is forced to change it, or is brought | 
to see the wisdom of foregoing it; and nothing can be of | 
more importance to the world at large than the nature of 
the train of thought which prompts a nation to set up or | 
abandon these positions of international law. If the train 
of thought is one that runs in the groove of moderation, 
good sense, and uprightness, the world is made so much the 
better, and a pledge is given that further steps will be 
taken in the same direction. If it runs in the groove of 
violence, robbery, jealousy, arrogance, or hypocrisy, the 
world is made so much the worse, and things are likely to go 
worse still, The abandonment of the Monroe doctrine by 
the United States is an instance under the first head, and 
the treatment of the Duchies by Prussia is an instance 
under the second. When the Monroz doctrine was first set 
up, it was a good doctrine. It was a protest on behalf of 
i against an audacious attempt to subjugate the world 


any part of the New World. 


and bring both hemispheres under the sweep of the, 
blighting curse which the Holy Alliance called orderly . 
government. The United States proclaimed to the absolutists 
of the Old World that if an attempt were seriously made to 
coerce the revolted colonies of Spain on the mere ground that 
they chose to form themselves into republics, there was a great 
Republic in America that would try to prevent the wrong. 
The threat succeeded, and the Spanish colonies had free 
play given them, and were allowed to form themselves , 
quietly and peaceably into the most demoralized, ab- 
ject, anarchical, Heaven-forgotten communities that ever dis- 
graced the civilized world. But the remembrance of their 


| triumph lived on in the breasts of the Americans; and as 


the judicious threat of President Monroz had unfortunately 
been styled a doctrine, it was supposed that it must contain 
some general principle ; and it suited the energetic, ambitious, 
tall-talking humour of Yankees to fancy that this principle 
must be that none of the Powers of the Old World have any 
right, under any circumstances, to interfere in the affairs of 
The fact stared them, 
and all men, in the face, that England, France, and Hol- 
land are actual owners of American territory, and that 
the Mother-countries of almost all the white South Americans 
are Spain and Portugal. But it was glorious to take no 


_ notice of this, and to say that the United States were exclu- 


sively entitled to preside over all America. The Emperor 
Napoueon tested this doctrine, and founded the Empire of 
Mexico. It was supposed that at the first opportunity the 
United States would vindicate the Monror doctrine, and pull 
this Empire down ; and so much were even outsiders like Mr. 
Conpen led away by the verbal inaccuracy of calling a pre- 
tension a doctrine, that they thought the United States would 
be quite right in doing this, and they had not a word to say 
against so glaring an assumption of unreal authority. The ex- 
periment has been made, the Americans have considered their 
doctrine afresh, and have apparently determined to abandon 
it. This was undoubtedly due in some measure to the firm 
attitude of France, and to the general unwillingness of the 
inhabitants of the United States to pass out of one great war 
into another; and the readiness with which the doctrine was 
abandoned was undoubtedly due in a great measure to the 
strange obedience which the Americans pay to the decision of 
their PresipENT simply because it is his decision. But the chief 
cause of the course they have taken is, that they saw on examina- 
tion that their doctrine was not a right one, and, being an emi- 
nently just people when their love of justice is fairly appealed 
to, they decided they would not uphold a wrong principle out 
of mere vanity and bravado. They perceived that if any one 
chose to help forlorn creatures like the Mexicans, and give 
them, as the Emperor Narotzon has wished to give them, 
some of the elementary blessings of civilized life, they would 
be doing an infinite wrong to the Mexicans, to themselves, 
and the world, if they drove out the French without themselves 
undertaking to govern Mexico. The Monroe doctrine became 
at once ridiculous and insupportably burdensome when it was 
seen to carry with it the duty of imposing decency and order 
on all the mongrel Spanish Catholics of the vast Southern 
Continent; and so it was given up with much good sense, and 
in a handsome rational way, without any pretence of saying 
that it was not given up. 

‘The Prussian Government has introduced a change into the. 
international law of Europe which, if carried out to its full 
consequences, would change Europe almost as much as the 
Monroe doctrine, if carried out, would change America, By 
dint of endless wars, after a vast profusion of blood and 
money, and through protracted negotiations, treaties, and 
diplomatic arrangements, there has been established in Europe 
what is known as the Balance of Power, the two objects of 
which are to curb the ambition of the great Powers by keep- 
ing them at peace with each other, and to preserve the exist- 
ence of small Powers. The Prussian Government has chosen 
to violate this arrangement, and has swallowed up, or has at 
least been on the point of swallowing up, a little Power, 
without a shadow of justification; and it has been able to 
do this because the other great Powers have decided that 


, a war with Prussia would be a greater evil than the main- 


tenance of the principle on which the Balance of Power 
rests. England especially has shown a strong and unmistake- 
able wish to keep out of Continental wars altogether. Pos- 
sibly, if she saw another very glaring attack on what used 
to be called the rights of small nations to exist, but what 
are now understood to be nothing more than the rights which 
mice have to live on till the cat comes, she might be in a 
different humour. But it is also very probable that in each ease 
the same argument would triumph, and that the vast misery, 
anxiety, and expenditure of a war would seem a greater 
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evil than that some few hundred thousand Continentals 
should live under one set of police instead of under another. 
The question, therefore, forces itself on us, What would 
Europe be like if the whole theory of the Balance of 
Power were done away with? There can be no doubt 
that no small State be suffered to exist which it would 
answer to absorb. France would make short work with 
Belgium and Geneva, and perhaps with Holland and with 
other cantons of Switzerland, for she could easily govern them 
if she incorporated them. Prussia would take possession of 
all Northern Germany, and perhaps of all Southern Germany. 
But it may be doubted whether France would think it worth 
while to incur the risk of constant rebellions by annexing 
Spain, or whether Prussia would care to be burdened with the 
non-German provinces of Austria. In the long run, Europe 
would be divided out among a few great Powers, each of whom 
would have certain dependencies and tributaries, such, for 
instance, as Italy and Spain would be to France. When once 
things were settled in this way, it by no means follows that 
wars would be frequent, or that there would be anything like 
the great contests of the Houses of Bourson and Hapssure. 
For all the causes which tend to make modern nations shy of 
war would operate with increased force. Commercial relations, 
the vast scale of military movements, railways, telegraphs, 
books, would all contribute, as they do now, to make great 
nations very reluctant to fight with each other. Nevertheless, 
what would have been done would have caused vast misery, 
grief, and despair to the victims of force—would have 
trampled out national life, have profoundly demoralized Europe, 
and laid the seeds of whatever retribution the existence of a 


rts under any pretence. We have 
been would fr At to us ourselves, in 
case of a war, if we did not invent or uphold the doctrine 
that a neutral shall not permit the issue of belligerent vessels 
from his shores; and we have based our decision on one of 
the surest of all the sanctions of international law — the 
desire so to shape the rule that it may guard and up- 
hold our own interests. We have also acknowledged—and 


the further we carry it out, the more rigidly we enforce it, the 
better for us. It has even been suggested that we, at this 
late hour, should try to catch the Shenandoah, which the 
American navy seem unable to get hold of. As there is now 
no Government to which the Shenandoah belongs, we should 
thus be pleasing the Americans, enforcing the rule with new 
strictness, and acting without a possibility of being called to 
account. On the other hand, we should thus confess that we 
Were wrong in our treatment of Confederate ships through- 
out the war, and it would be difficult to see how we could 
resist the claim for jon brought against us by 


owners of Federal destroyed through our not having 
exerted ourselves to capture the Confederate vessels that issued 
from British @ither consideration should have too 


much weight. If we have done wrong—that is, if we have made 
@ mistake, and not sufficiently attended to our own perma- 
nent interests—we need not be ashamed either to own or to pay 
for our mistake. But it requires avery wide and patient study of 
ences to see whether we have really made a mistake or 
e have hitherto defended our refusal to deal with these 
vessels when once out of our maritime jurisdiction, on the 
ground that when once a ship is, as a matter of fact, a ship of 
war belonging to et ee is on the high 


a 
seas, no one can touch her without committing an act of war 


is proposed, and if France and the United States were 
at war, and a ship built during the war in Great 


were to the navy of either, the in- 
jared i t would have a right to ‘threaten us 
with war if we did not 
out of the fleet of a and powerful nation a vessel 


which we alleged had clandestinely escaped from our juris- 
diction. This would be making a very dangerous concession, 
and England requires more experience to guide her, and 
oma sea of reflection, before she can possibly agree 
to make it. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


_— concession of the suffrage to the coloured population 
of the South, and the adjustment of the relations between 
the Federal Government and the several States, concern, as 
immediate political issues, the American people alone. The 
principles, however, which are involved in the controversy 
are important and interesting, and there is no more legitimate 
study than the observation of contemporary history. There 
seems to be little doubt as to the immediate solution of the 
difficulty. The Preswent is a Democrat by life-long habit and 
conviction, and Re therefore deprecates the sacrifice of State- 
rights to the modern doctrine of Federal centralization. He 
is also cntirely exempt from the Northern enthusiasm which 
almost prefers the interests of the negroes to the welfare of the 
dominant race. Ina recent speech to a Southern delegation 
the Presipent expressed his settled opinion that the Consti- 
tution ought to have been maintained, with slavery as one of 
its component parts. It was only when the institution 
ap to be incompatible with the safety of the Union 
that Mr. Jounson, almost alone among Southern politicians, 
determined on throwing his whole force into the struggle 
against Secession. Now that the contest has been de- 
cided, he expresses the universal opinion of his countrymen 
when he declares that, by the fortune of war, slavery has 
finally ceased to exist. No State is allowed to re-enter the 
Union until it has complied with the condition of abolishing 
slavery ; and although the system still legally exists in Ken- 
tucky, under the guarantee of the Federal Government, it 
is evident that a single Border State will be unable to 
resist or postpone the amendment in the Constitution which 
has been already recommended by Congress. Mr. JoHNsON 
has:learned wisdom from the reckless violence of many of 
his officious advisers. While Republican fanatics urge him 
to treat the South as a conquered country, and even to re- 
vive the obsolete cruelties of ancient warfare, the PrEesiDENT 
has determined that the reunited States shall enjoy their 
former rights, and especially that they shall determine for 
themselves the di of the electoral fmnchise. It is highly 
improbable that the freed negroes will be admitted to exercise 
the suffrage in any part of the South. It is true that the 
superior race would probably dispose of the votes of their 
former slaves, but their natural pride would be offended by 
submission to a Government which rested even nominally on 
the choice of the coloured population. Northern agitators who 
think it possible to organize a negro opposition in South Carolina 
or Alabama are incapable of understanding the fundamental 
principles of government. Except under the pressure of 
actual force, no community will obey an authority which it 
cannot possibly respect. 

Several English writers have published plausible arguments 
in favour of negro suffrage, and it may be admitted that there 
is both injustice and inconvenience in the establishment of an 
impassable barrier between the two races. Although the advo- 
cates of negro enfranchisement are also, for the most part, zealous 
supporters of an extended suffrage at home, they draw a just 
distinction between the institution of iary qualifications 
and the permanent exclusion of a large class of the population. 
The six-pound householder may hereafter ascend to a ten- 

und rental, but the Ethiopian can never alter his hue, even if 

should prove himself capable of accumulating wealth and 
of acquiring refinement. It matters little whether an arbi 
test applies to natural peculiarities or to characteristics whi 
are perpetuated by public opinion, by honour, or by conscience. 
A Roman Catholic before the Emancipation Act was almost 
as incapable of attaining the franchise in England as a negro 
wiil find himself in a Southern American State. The exclu- 
sion of coloured claimants of the franchise will be more invi- 
dious, because Roman Catholics were only as disloyal, 
while the negroes will know that they are despised on the 
ound of essential inferiority. American statesmen are ex- 
by their English admirers to avoid an error which 
is perhaps a violation of republican principles. They are 
reminded that conditions of education or of property might 
be imposed on coloured voters, and that it would be unneces- 
sary to admit at once to the exercise of full political zights 
the great mass of the emancipated slaves. Both Democrats and 
Republicans would reply that, unless the coloured voters are 
formidable in numbers, their partial admission would possess 


i 
Providential government of man may involve. 
We, too, have had to make a change in our conception of 
international law, for we have been taught a lesson by events. 
We have seen that, whatever may have been our municipal 
law on the subject, and whatever may have been the rules of 
international law, we cannot allow a belligerent to fit out 
Es shall doubtless be ready, when our turn comes, to exercise 
= and insist upon—the right of the belligerent injured by in- 
: fractions of this rule to call upon the neutral to be very 
. vigilant, and not to let the rule be evaded by cunning pretexts 
| and dexterous mancuvres. The stricter we make the rule, 
3 against the Power she represents; and certainly, unless we 
should of war, to capture a vessel 
. that tish port and bore the flag of 
ee France, ussia, OF 0 hited States, we ought not to 
have used our strength against the poor, weak, struggling 
Confederates. If we allowed the rule to be carried so far as 
| 
it 
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little political importance. If the negroes were not absolutely 
disfranchised on account of their colour, the experiment of 
their possible fitness for improvement might be fairly tried. 
It is, however, highly improbable that any Southern State 
will tolerate any attempt on the part of the emancipated slaves 
to exercise political functions. Silly philanthropists of both 
sexes do their utmost to provoke Southern opposition to their 
projects, by announcing that the negroes are more intelligent, 
more virtuous, and more fully qualified to exercise the suffrage 
than the whites. Even if their statements were true, as they 
are utterly worthless, it would be indiscreet to provoke an 
angry and contemptuous resistance. 


It is not generally known that, by the Constitution of Con- 
necticut, one of the model States of New England, coloured 
citizens are at this moment excluded from the electoral fran- 
chise. A Convention is to assemble in the autumn for the 
yoreem of amending the State Constitution, and in all proba- 

ility the desire to set an example to the South will awaken the 
dormant liberality of politicians who might have been expected 
to anticipate by a longer interval the conversion of benighted 
slave-owners. The local Democracy, however, is opposed to the 
amendment, and it is barely possible that the proposed reform 
may be defeated. As the negroes of Connecticut have, with the 
exception of fugitive slaves, been free for several generations, it 
may be assumed that they are better qualified to vote than the 
freedmen of the Mexican Gulf. Their insignificant numbers can 
involve no danger to freedom or good government, and the 
only objection to their admission within the pale of the Con- 
stitution is founded on feeling or prejudice. It is impossible 
to foretell the operation @f an indiscriminate suffrage in the 
South; but a million, or a million and a half, of coloured 
voters would certainly exercise a perceptible influence on poli- 
tical affairs. It is wonderful that the zealous supporters of a 
promiscuous franchise should be habitually indifferent to 
the mode in which the electoral right is to be exercised. 
Within a few years new issues will arise in America; nor is it 
impossible that the fundamental principles of the government 
may be called in question. If an ambitious President or 
military leader wished to concentrate power in his own hands, 
it might be dangerous to allow him the opportunity of appeal- 
ing to a compact body of voters who shared none of the 
hereditary belief in the sanctity of the Constitution. Repre- 
sentative government assumes a certain body of convictions 
and principles which is common to the entire constituency. 
The Americans have already felt the inconvenience of relying 
on a fiction in the great cities where foreign immigrants hold 
the balance of elections. In one or two generations, however, the 
Irish labourer or the German revolutionist is transformed 
into a genuine citizen of the United States. The coloured 
people, on the contrary, suffer the disadvantage of an in- 
effuceable distinction, which unites them among themselves 
and separates them from the general community. 


The numerous statements which purport to prove the 
moral and intellectual aptitude of the emancipated slaves may 
be dismissed as simply incredible. Philanthropists ought to 
understand that, if a liberated Southern slave were really fit to 
share in the government of the Republic, he would furnish an 
unanswerable apology, not only for the system in which he 
was trained, but for the slave-trade on which the institution 
was originally founded. Mr. WeENDELL Puituips himself would 
scarcely propose to admit a heathen African savage to the elec- 
toral booth ; and experience has shown that neither missionaries 
nor traders can make a perceptible impression on indigenous 
barbarism. The distance by which the freedman is separated 
from the Ashantee measures the benefits of American slavery ; 
and if the coloured population is now worthy of sovereignty, 
the cotton plantations must have been the most efficient 
schools of religion and morality which have hitherto been 
established on earth. A scrupulous conscience would feel the 
urgent duty of kidnapping the remaining population of central 
Africa, to pass them through the process which has refined 
and sublimated their happier kinsmen beyond the Atlantic. 
It is not necessary to answer more seriously foolish women 
and effeminate rhetoricians who affect to vindicate the 
equality or superiority of a degraded race. There may be 
some anomalies in a republican system which excludes from 
all share of power a third of the Southern population; but 
wise statesmen are rather anxious for results than studious 
of theoretical symmetry, and it is always easy to furnish 
sound reasons for measures which are found to be practi- 
cally expedient, The Federal Government has shown both 
wisdom and benevolence in the institution of the Bureau, 
or Office, which protects the rights oi freedmen, and super- 
intends the formation and execution of their contracts with 
employers. The experienced necessity of protecting a help- 


less class of the community is of itself a sufficient proof that 
there is as yet no approach to equality between the races. 
Prudent legislation follows the nature of things, instead of 
nee to regulate fundamental relations by arbitrary law. 
The negroes must wait before they obtain political power, and 
perhaps they will have to wait for ever. 


FENIANISM. 


b iy is said that there is no condition of peril so harassing to 
the nerves as that of living in a country liable to earth- 
quakes. The frightful character of the danger, combined with 
absolute uncertainty as to the moment of its approach, invests 
it with a peculiar terror. A community exposed to recurring 
rebellions is almost as terrible as a soil liable to earthquakes. 
Knowledge of the danger gives a painful unreality to the appa- 
rent security and solidity of the social order upon which every 
transaction of civilized life reposes. The ic, therefore, 
which has seized some districts of Ireland, and the ill-con- 
cealed disquietude visible in every class of Irish society, are © 
not difficult to understand. The dimensions of the Fenian 
movement have not been imposing, but they have been quite 
sufficient to inspire a sense of insecurity. The germ of dis- 
affection has been quite large and powerful enough to have 
grown to a goodly size if circumstances had not been so 
exceptionally adverse. Its very impotence for mischief has, 
in one sense, been the most alarming feature of the con- 
spiracy which has just been foiled. It has been a storm 
in a clear sky, an effect without a manifest cause, a revolt 
without a grievance and without a hope. Rebellions which 
occur where a Government is weak, or where it is cruel, 
may no doubt be terrible; but they are not so disquieting for 
the future, because there is a fair ground for believing that, 
when the cause of them has been removed, they will cease to 
be possible. But what ground is there for hoping to avert 
disturbances of which the origin and the object are equally 
unintelligible? 

Such considerations are likely enough to alarm the classes in 
Treland which have a strong interest in the maintenance of the 
public peace, and it can hardly be doubted that their alarms 
will be aggravated by the contemptuous or declamatory tone 
in which the English press thinks good to dispose of the 
Fenian movement. Ridiculing or railing at a public danger 
is easy enough, but such modes of defence do not contribute 


_much to public safety. The Fenian movement is insig- 


nificant because religious animosities are weak just now, 
because England is more than usually prosperous and 
strong, and because the conspirators do not happen to 
have been able to make an opportunity of any one 
of those chance grievances which from time to time stir to 
their depths the mobile passions of the Irish mind. But, with 
better fortune, they might have procured for themselves a 
more respectable position in the history of Irish troubles than 
they are likely to secure. Public writers would, therefore, 
be employing their labour more profitably in scrutinizing the 
cause of the conspiracy than in simply pooh-poohing it. ‘The 
proximate cause is not very far to seek. It is probably 
enough to be traced to the American agencies to which popu- 
lar suspicion has generally imputed it. It is not necessary to 
believe that the American Government is giving now, or 
very recently has given, any assistance to the conspiracy. 
But op two or three occasions war with England has been 
within the bounds # possibility, and it is quite intelligible 


‘| that the Qabinet at Washington may have prepared for it 


by causing England’s weak places to be reconnoitred. The 
machinery by which intrigues of this kind are conducted 
must needs be complicated; and a Government which, for 
its own purposes, finds it expedient to foment disaffection 
in its antagonist’s territory, cannot always arrest the 
movement which it has produced as soon as those p 

céase to require it. The impulse given from Washington will 
continue to work long after precautions against England have 
ceased to be part of the policy of America. The “ citizens of 
“¢ Boston ” who have been so industrious in Ireland as jour- 
nalists and drill-sergeants may have received subventions, and 
even instructions, from the Washington authorities while the 
war was going on; but it does not follow that the American 
Government would be able, or even desirous, to arrest their 
operations as soon as all possibility of a war with England 
had passed by. 

But the proximate cause is a matter of small importance. 
So long as we have a population whose disaffection can be 
roused, we shall probably have from time to time enemies 
whom it will suit to rouse them. The disaffected population 
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is the puzzle. What can be the cause of such disaffection 
in a country where every man is free, and where Eng- 
jish law is administered with English impartiality? One 
thing is quite clear from this outbreak—that religious differ- 
ences are not at the root of our Irish troubles. It may have 


suited the Irish priesthood in past time to use this disaffection 
as a weapon to extort political concessions for themselves; but | 
the events of the last few weeks show—as indeed might have 
been learned from the events of 1798—that Irish disaffection 
is not the creature of the priesthood, and is not within its 
power to. control. Of course it is far more formidable when 
backed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, but the popular 
feeling, as shown both in America and Ireland, scems to have 
no tinge of religious animosity in it. Indeed, attachment to 
the Roman Catholic religion appears to be a weaker feeling 
with a large number of the peasantry than their hatred 
to England. Ewigration to America is always said to 
diminish the hold of the clergy over the Irish, but 
it only intensifies the Irishman’s hatred to English rule 
in Ireland. This broad demarcation between the anti- 
British and the priestly party in Ireland cannot fail to 
have a material influence upon discussions with respect to 
the Irish Church. The anomalies of that Establishment will 
no doubt continue to perplex politicians for many years to 
come; but, after the events of the last few weeks, it will be 
ridiculous to talk of the Established Church as the cause of 
Irish discontent. 

The explanation, it is to be feared, is a more simple one. It 
is not the Irish Church, but the Irish landlord, to whom the 
peasantry object. The Establishment is only one among 
many landowners whose ownership is a monument of con- 
quest, and whose rights are inconsistent with the peasant’s 
ineradicable aspirations. Class divisions of this kind are the 
fatal heritage of every country in which forfeitures to a large 
extent have ‘been inflicted, and native owners have been dis- 
— by foreigners. But in Ireland it operates with dead- 

ier effect, in that the forfeitures were continued down to com- 
paratively modern times, and that a series of struggles, religious 
and political, have made it the interest of agitators to keep bitter 
memories alive in the people’s minds. The peasantry cannot 
forget that their race were once owners where they are now 
tenants-at-will, and the recollection works powerfully upon a 
population passionately fond of the ownership of Jand, espe- 
cially when it is brought home to them by frequent evictions. © 
In England it never enters a farmer’s mind, be he large or | 
small, to imagine that he has any rights over the land he | 
occupies except what he acquires from his landlord. In | 
Ireland a peasant looks upon his holding as his own property. 
It is true that that property is burdened with a disagreeable 
appendage called a landlord; for nothing is perfect in this 
world, and even an Irish holding has its drawbacks. 
Landlords are an evil to be got rid of, like the potato disease 
or any other visitation which it may please an inscrutable 
Provence to inflict. But their existence in no way impeaches 
the Irish peasant’s views as to his rights to his own land. With 
these feelings he listens greedily to the schemes of agitators who 
promise him that the Yankees are coming to sweep landlords 


the idea of a perfect cure for the rinderpest. The intelligence 
which he receives from his relatives in America makes him 
believe such promises all the more readily. He knows that 
there the Government sells excellent land to Irishmen at the 
rate of five shillings an acre, and sometimes at a very much 
lower price. He sees that there is naghing to prevent so 
admirable a law being applied to the fertile land gf Ireland, 
except only the existence of the landlords. The extirpation 
of Irish landlords is therefore the Irish peasant’s one idea of a 
political Utopia. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for the English Government 
to gratify this modest aspiration; and as long as a difference 
of opinion exists upon this subject, the spirit of Fenianism 
will not be wholly extinct. A more just appreciation of the 
rights of property cannot be brought about by any political 

nacea. It can only be the slow result of social influences. 

Irish landlords would reside more upon their estates, and 
be influenced rather less by purely commercial considerations 
in the choice of their tenants, the consummation might pos- 
sibly be hastened. If the Roman Catholic clergy could be 
made landowners, without violation of any existing rights of 
property, another step in the same direction would be gained. 
But at best the cure must be a work of time; and meanwhile, 
the occasional relapses by which its progress will be marked 
must be borne with patience. , 


THE MAORIS AND THE PHILANTHROPISTS. 
\HE New Zealand papers continue to express a kind of 
cheerful despair which is highly characteristic of colonial 


communities. They com at the Imperial troops are 
useless, and that the local militia is incapable of terminating 
the war without support; yet it is evident that no colonist 
seriously doubts the final result of the contest. The Maoris 


are outnumbered, and they ought to be outmaneuvred, and 


their doom is likely to be sealed by the outbreak of barbarous 
fanaticism which illustrates the superficial character of their 
ostensible civilization. A project of admitting a certain 


number of the chiefs into the Colonial Assembly would in no 
| degree satisfy the wants of the natives. They desire, not to 


legislate for the English or even for themselves, but to main- 
tain a qualified independence, and a separate occupation of 
their own territory. It is unfortunate that they have been 
encouraged, b success in war, to believe in the 


y 
possibility of establishing their claims. If they had been 


satisfied of the inutility of resisting the Government, they 
might perhaps have proved that, in one instance, reclaimed 
savages were capable of amalgamating with European con- 
querors. The bravest in war and the most versatile in 
peaceful occupations of all newly discovered tribes, the New 
Zealanders might gradually have been absorbed in a superior 
race; but, under fulse prophets and imaginary kings, they can 
hope for nothing better than more or Jess gradual extinction, 
nor will their destiny be averted by the injudicious counsels 
of well-meaning and thoughtless philanthropists. It is per- 
haps not unnatural that the promoters and agents of mis- 
sionary enterprise should sympafflize exclusively with the 
special objects of their benevolence. They are conscious that 
settlers are likely to be influenced by worldly motives, and 
it is only from ingenuous and coloured converts that 
they can hope to hear the echo of the conventional phrases 


which in the older portions of Christendom are exclusively 


appropriated to platforms and pulpits. In New Zealand, as in 
the Spanish Indies in the age of Cortez and Pizarro, the 
clergy in the colony and the parent societies at home claim to 
be the protectors of the natives; and, like the Dominicans of 
the sixteenth century, they too often injure their clients by a 


| display of injustice, or at least of partisanship. Under the 


modern colonial system, all practical power rests with the 
Government and people of New Zealand. It is impossible 
that, in abdicating all selfish interest in remote dependencies, 
the Mother-country should retain the onerous obligation of 
regulating the relations of settlers to indigenous tribes ; and no 
worse service can be rendered to the Maoris than to furnish 
the colonists with just cause of irritation. 

The standing controversy between the professed friends of 
the New Zealanders and the advocates of colonial interests 
has lately been revived by the publication of an injudicious 
circular address, from a body called the Aborigines Protection 
Society, to the insurgent Maoris. The Secretary of the 
Society alleges that the document has produced a good effect 
among the natives, but it is much more certain that it is 
offensive to the settlers as an attempt to countenance opposi- 
tion to their deliberate policy. It is difficult to believe that 
even a semi-civilized population likes to be addressed in the 
condescending form of twaddle which is certainly regarded 
as an insult by every spirited child. The framers of the 
address affect to believe that “many of their English 
“countrymen have treated the Maoris very badly, and 
“not as Christians ought to do.” The admission will be 
readily accepted as proceeding from white men, who may be 
supposed to speak on behalf of Ewopeans in general. A 
Maori insurgent will probably give his officious friends just 
credit for conventional insincerity when they proceed to 
observe that the conduct of their countrymen “does not make 
“it right for the Maoris to do like them. It would not be 
“ good, even if they were able, to drive away all their enemies, 
“the bad whites.” New Zealanders may perhaps not be 
philosophical reasoners, but they have too much sense to be 
deluded by the mawkish morality of their advisers. It would 
be perfectly right, if the Maoris have been ill-treated by 
foreign enemies who are also bad men, to drive them away 
by any means in their power. The assumption that the 
English are in the wrong in a quarrel which the Protection 
Society professes its inubility to understand far more than 
counterbalances the canting caution against legitimate and 
patriotic vengeance. As the attempt to expel the intruders 
would be fatal to the Maoris rather than to the pretended 
wrongdoers, the well-wishers of the natives might have been 
expected to suppress their ill-timed expressions of sympathy. 
It is perhaps more to the purpose to appeal to the testimony 
of travelled New Zealanders as to the irresistible strength of 
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England; but the Maoris are naturally courageous, and, in 
the absence of a history of their pe they herd become 
acquainted with Israelitish history, without a Zulu comment. 
“ Perhaps the Maoris read in their Bibles that Gop helped 
“ the Israelites to gain battles against their stronger enemies; 
“ but they must not deceive themselves by expecting to gain 
“ battles in the same way. These Israelites lived in ‘Old 
“Testament times. The Saviour of the world had not 
* come, and the whole truth was not made known. We can- 
“ not read that Jesus Curist told his disciples to fight, or that 
“ they ever did so.” A larger amount of mischievous non- 
sense was never condensed into three or four namby-pamb’ 

sentences. The ordinary Sunday-school pupil, and mu 

more the native convert, has been taught that the Israelites 
were uniformly in the right, and that their enemies, who are 
compared to the English settlers, were deserving of defeat 
and extermination. The process was, indeed, according 
to the Aborigines Protection Society, accompanied by divine 


| 
| 


live subjectively in Old Testament times. Like all tribes in 


the same stage of cultivation, they understand the rude 


primeval history more readily than they assimilate the refined , 
morality of the Gospel. One of the chiefs of the new. 


fanatical sect has assumed the blundering title of “ King of 
“Canaan,” and the prophets derive the greater part of their 
mythology from the same familiar source. A Maori insurgent 
may reasonably think that the principles which served Josnua 
and SamveL are good enough for himself, and he is now 
authoritatively informed that an Englishman is little better 
than an Amalekite.. If he has carried his studies further, 
he may inform his complacent instructors that the supposed 
antagonism between the practice of war and the doctrines of 
the New Testament is a modern and wholly unauthorized 
gloss. Nursery morality and theology perhaps do little imme- 
diate harm, but practical heresies may become dangerous when 
they are addressed to children with rifles in their hands. 

The rest of the address consists of a little Whole Duty of 
Maori Man, which is not uniformly pernicious or erroneous. 
It is probably more necessary in New Zealand than in London 
that marriages should be encouraged, as an obvious remedy 
to the constant decline in the numbers of the native com- 
munity. The elder relations are exhorted not to place ob- 
stacles in the way of engagements, and after the wedding 
they are “to promote the happiness of the new family, 
“ but not to meddle in its doings in any other way, unless there 
“ is something quite wrong to be altered, and then let them 
“ give advice in the most gracious and pleasant manner.” A 
population which is in a condition to receive such advice from 
the opposite end of the world can scarcely claim to deal with an 
English community on equal terms. ‘There is more presump- 
tion in the attempt to dictate a system of landed entail, which 
is designed as an absolute and perpetual bar to further colo- 
nization. The humble moralists of the Protection Society 
expand into legislators when they approach the real issue 
between the natives and the English settlers. “ Instead of 
“the tribes having their lands in common, every man might 
“ have his own piece for himself and his family to use, which 
“nobody should have the right to interfere with. Its 
“boundaries should be clearly marked, that no one should 
“meddle with it; but to prevent being robbed by selfish 
“and dishonest he should be unable to dispose of it, 
“ and this rule should be made quite strong and safe.” Even the 
letting or leasing of lands should be discouraged, and never 
sanctioned without caution and registration. Colonists out in 
New Zealand have had lands let to them by natives, and then 
the colonists have taken possession and driven the natives 
away. It is not surprising that the colonists resent the in- 
cendiary interference of factious strangers. The warnings 
against unchristian vengeance will share the fate of good 
advice in general; while the Maoris will remember that 
Englishmen of high religious professions compare them to 
Israelites engaged in > lawful war of extermination, and advise 
them not to part with their lands. It may or may not be 
true that Euro lessees have unjustly expropriated native 
landlords. The Protection Society itself is aware that pri- 
vate property in land has to be created before it is tied 
up for ever in strict settlement. Tribal possession merely 
implies that, before the arrival of the colonists, the natives 
were the only inhabitants. Of the greater part of the ter- 
ritory wich they now claim as their exclusive right, they 
can scarcely be said to have had beneficial possession. The 
conflicting rights may be the subject of argument, but it is 
wrong to assure the insurgents that their own interpretation 
is correct. Even if the Protection Society were justified in 
its conclusions, there is no use in advocating the cause of the 
natives unless the colonists also can be convinced. The 


tendency of the circular is to encourage the Maoris to con- 
tinue a war which endangers both their property and their 
existence. Religious politicians too often forget that, like the 
children of this world, they are responsible for the probable 
consequences of their acts. / 


THE SHENANDOAH. 

few change of sky has produced a very singular change of 

mind in the Correspondent who represents the Times in 
the city of New York; or it may be that the good fortune of 
the Northern arms has converted a thorough Southern partisan 
to a blind admiration for all the strongest deeds and all the 
weakest prejudices of the Northern people. When an English 
observer is so infected with the prevailing sentiment as to 
consider that the cruelty of which a subordinate has been 
accused is a sufficient ground for hanging Mr. Davis, who is 


interference; and, in a certain sense, the New Zealanders not even charged with complicity in the treatment of the 


Andersonville prisoners, it is idle to look for fair and dis- 
passionate criticism on any of the topics about which American 
feeling is excited. Like most sudden converts, the Times 
Correspondent probably goes far beyond the prevailing senti- 
ments which have so strangely fascinated him, and, notwith- 
standing his premature verdict of guilty, it seems doubtful 
whether the late Presipent of the Confederacy will even be 
brought to trial. On matters which more immediately affect 
the relations between America and England, it might perhaps 
have been that facts would be accurately stated, even 
though the inferences from them might be coloured in har- 
mony with the American view. Mr. Sewarp himself, however, 
could not have stated the ground of complaint which is sup- 
posed to arise from the depredations of the Shenandoah with 
a more hostile bias against England than is exhibited in the 
New York correspondence of the 7imes, and he would scarcely 
have ventured on a distortion of the actual facts so gross as 
that which has recently appeared as the judgment of an 
Englishman on the conduct of his own country. 

All that is really known about this troublesome vessel is, 
that her commander, Captain WabpELL, has continued to take 
American merchant ships notwithstanding the overthrow of 
the Government by which he was commissioned. If he did 
this with full knowledge of what has occurred, he would 
be simply a pirate; but it is notorious that the Southern 
cruisers have never been able to keep up communications 
with their Government, and it is not alleged that Captain 
Wavve.t has ever touched at a neutral port where he might 
learn the events which have de facto cancelled his commission. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that American or English 
newspapers are regularly delivered on board of the Shenan- 
doah ; and the charge against the Confederate captain is only 
that he has received with incredulity the statements which his 
captives have made as to the termination of the war, It is quite 
possible, though by no means certain, that enough information 
may have reached Captain WADDELL to give a very question- 
able complexion to his continued operations against American 
commerce, but it is not easy to see how England can be im- 
| plicated in the piratical proceedings of a ship which has not 
| been spoken by a British vessel, or seen off a British port, 
since the close of the war. Not so thinks the English Cor- 
respondent at New York, who complains that our Government 
is still giving a very serious cause of irritation to the Go- 
vernment and people of the United States. No rational being, 
either in England or America, can for a moment suppose that 
the smallest countenance would be afforded by our Ministers to 
the continuance of acts of war after the establishment of peace. 
It does not appear that any suspicion of the kind has been 
suggested by the diplomatic agents of the United States, and 
it has been reserved for an Englishman to give currency to an 
insinuation against his own country which is absolutely desti- 
tute of a trace of foundation. Such accusations, when pub- 
lished in the Times, will of course be regarded in America as 
conclusively proved. England will seem to be convicted out 
of her own mouth, and it is therefore of some importance to see 
what the charge really is, and what are the facts by which it is 
supposed to be sustained. No possible amount of mi 
sentation could fasten upon anything actually done by British 
authorities in the matter of the Shenandoah, for the simple 
reason that the ship has been seen only big: crews of the 
American whalers which she has taken. But the indictment 
brought against England is not for what she has done, but for 
what. it is assumed she would do if the opportunity presented 
itself. When American cruisers do follow the Shenandoah 
into a British port, it will perhaps be time enough to com- 
plain if she is allowed to resume what would then become a 


distinctly piratical cruise. There can be ng doubt that if the 
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American Government claimed the ship as having become 
their property as successors to all the rights of the Confederate 
Government, the vessel would be detained, the case would be 
heard in a court of law, and, on proof that the cruiser was 
formerly public property of the Confederacy, judgment would 
be given in favour of the United States. 

That this would be the inevitable consequence of the 
Shenandoah taking refuge in a British port is not mere 
speculation on our part, for a case precisely similar in 
principle has already occurred, and been the subject of ad- 
judication in the Court of Chancery. A great part of the 
blockade-running business was conducted by adventurers 
who undertook to bring to Liverpool cotton, the property 
of the Confederate Government. Some of these cotton ships 
arrived after the close of the war, and the cargoes were 
claimed by the United States. A bill was accordingly filed 
to establish the demand, and judgment was given for the 
American Government, on the obviously correct ground that 
all the property of the defeated Government had become 
vested by conquest in the United States. On the same prin- 
ciple, the Shenandoah is, in the eye of English law, nothing 
but a ship belonging to the United States, which Captain 
WADDELL, either in ignorance or in defiance of law and fact, 
is using for hostile purposes against them ; and there can be no 
question that the first time the cruiser enters an English 
port, the possession of the vessel will be legally transferred to 
those who are now the rightful owners. What more can the 
Americans desire? Nothing, we believe, if the real attitude 
assumed by this country were not studiously misrepresented 
to them. Thanks to the ignorance of the Times Corre- 
spondent, all that is possible has been done to create in the 
minds of the American people the utterly false impression that 
England intends to dispute the title of the United States to 
the ownership of the ex-cruisers of the insurgent Government ; 
and it is imagined that what is called the twenty-four hours’ 
rule is designed to assist this policy. American officers are 
said to complain that if the Shenandoah came into a British 
port they would not be allowed to take her by force, and 
that, as a consequence of the same prohibition, they would 
not be suffered to follow her out of harbour and engage 
her at the entrance of the port. It is assumed that 
these regulations are framed for the purpose of de- 
feating the rights of the American Government. They 
have really no such object, and could have no such effect. 
But it is not usual for any country to allow a foreign Govern- 
ment to come within its jurisdiction and reclaim its property 
by force. If an agent of the French Government were to 
abscond with public money and come to England, or if a 
French robber were to bring his spoil to this country, no one 
would suggest that the Emperor should be allowed to land a 
corporal’s guard and seize either the criminal or his booty. 
The case is the same where the property abstracted is a ship. 
And the reason is plain enough. No country can allow force 
to be used within its jurisdiction except by its own agents, 
and a Government does its duty fully to all neighbouring 
States when it employs its own civil machinery for the pur- 
pose of restoring to them the property they rightfully claim. 
‘The twenty-four hours’ rule is only designed to preserve 
the tranquillity of British ports, and could in no way inter- 
fere with the detention of the Shenandoah, and her delivery 
by legal process to the United States. There is no doubt that 

. SEWARD is ectly well aware of this, and makes no 
complaint on this ground against the English Government. 
The people in America are probably less accurately informed, 
and may be excused for an error which is not only shared 
but promulgated by the Correspondent of a paper like the 
Times. 

The perversity of the misrepresentation does not even 
stop here. Not content with wholly misstating the effect 
of the rules which England has laid down for her own 
guidance, the Times Correspondent adds, by way of aggra- 
vation, that while France and other Powers have with- 
drawn their recognition of the South as belligerents, England 
still gives Confederate vessels the benefit of twenty-four hours’ 
shelter—-the notorious fact being that the rules to be applied 
to these vessels were concerted between France and England, 
that both countries adopted and announced them in precisely 
equivalent terms, and that those regulations which might 
seem most open to criticism on the part of the United States 
were introduced at the express instance of the Imperial 
Government. Nay, this very concert between the two neutral 
Powers was made a ial subject of complaint by Mr. 
Sewarp. And after all this, the idle tale is repeated by an 
Englishman that England has dealt out to the United States 


» harder measure than France and other countries have done. 


It is difficult to subdue irritation which is kept alive 


by such perverse misstatements; but Mr. Jonnson is probably 
aware that the very best thing his cruisers can do is to chase 
the Shenandoah into a British port, and forthwith, without 
any further expenditure of powder and shot, prefer a peace- 
able claim to the ship, which no English Court would for 
a moment hesitate to enforce. ‘ 


JENKINS IN EXCELSIS. 


MONG the neglected subjects to which the British Asso- 
ciation might profitably turn its attention is the origin 
of Jenkins. Whether, according to the Darwinian theory, 
Jenkins is the last result of the law of selection, or whether he 
is a unique instance of a separate and complete act of creation, 
or whether he is a spontaneous development, might well be 
investigated. A difficulty would, of course, occur on the point 
to which section the inquiry should be entrusted. Anthropology 
not being allowed its special province, the investigation might 
be shared by the Social Science philosophers and by the 
ethnologists. Jenxrns, like his compeer JEAMEs, is at present 
confined to what is called the Anglo-Saxon stirps. In America 
we find him in the stage which succeeds ripeness; it is‘only 
among ourselves that we see this remarkable animal! in his 
highest and more favourable development. 

‘The present season, so unfavourable to some forms of animal 
life, fatal to oxen, sheep, and oysters, has, by a providential and 
compensatory dispensation, given new vivacity to JENKINS. 
About the fall of the year we frequently observe a noticeable 
stir and agitation among literary insects. Decay has begun, and 
a general staleness and tendency to’ putrefaction naturally 
stimulates the lower creatures whose office in the great social 
economy is to feed on the fading relics of life. When birds 
are silent, and the fruit and flowers are almost gone, is the 
time for caterpillars, slugs, and spiders to be busy. The 
literary season is but the analogue of the natural year. At 
present we are not aware of a more philosophical rationale 
of the autumnal phenomenon of JeNxrxs’s activity. On 
Wednesday last, and in the most prominent and authoritative 

rt of the Times, Jenkins displayed himself in his very 

ighest form. Ornithologists, in discussing the character 

of a bird’s feathers, which vary with the different times of 
the year, always tell us that cock-sparrows look their best in 
their spring plumage, which is their marriage dress. So 
JENKINS is, of course, at his smartest at a wedding. As with 
the bird, so with the man-sparrow. He chirps and flutters 
and hops and twitters and cocks his tail, and is the bodily 
presentment of all that is fussy, small, and impudent, at 
pairing-time. 

We shall not ask Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no ; | 
but if Mr. Becustem or Mr. Goutp had to translate sparrow- 
gabble into the language of articulately-speaking men, some- 
thing like the column which described Lord Granvittr’s 
marriage would be the result. 

Of course we owe some apology to a very respectable noble- 
man for bringing him into juxtaposition with Jenxixs. But 
the fault is not ours. Very likely Earl Granvitte has much 
stronger reasons than we have to complain of the flunkey 
enthusiasm which indited in such rhythmical prose his epi- 
thalamium. But our concern is with the Carviius of the 
occasion, not with Acme and Seprmivs. And we are 
bound to say that, like all great artists, the poet o the 
temple of Hymen rose with the difficulties of his sub- 
ject. There was every inducement for him to do his best. He 
had fresh fields and pastures new to prance his Pegasus upon. 
Hitherto, the fashionable journals, the Morning Post and 
Court Journal, had bounded his capacities; but now, for the 
first time, the rich pastures of the 7'mes were open for his cur- 
vetting. The noble animal, and his rider, knew that he was 
not only caracolling before the ladies, but before the whole 
world. Jenxrs had his opportunity, and he used it. At 
first sight, the marriage of a quinquagenarian widower with a 
young lady in her teens does not seem a promising subject for 
the full chorus, with variations, of the Hymeneal strain. But a 
bungler’s difficulty is an artist’s triumph. Great in what he 
says, greater in what he does not say, is the consummate and 
gifted master of speech. His reticence is more eloquent than 
other folks’ utterance. His very silence speaks. And, above 
all, his silence on the bridegroom’s age is significant. 
Then with what skill does the gifted writer—uncMsciously 
one slides into the tongue and manner of JENKINs when in- 
spired by his presence—turn the unfavourable accidents of 
the occasion into a delicate and refined manner of glorifying 
it. Apparently, the marriage party was small, and, with very 


good taste, those most concerned wished to have but little fuss 
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about it; the church was not the accredited fashionable temple 
of Hymen; there were not half a dozen assistants, nor even a 
single Bishop, to get through the difficult job of making man 
and wife. ‘There was little sentiment, and no romance in the 
matter. Kensington Church, the vicar of the parish, and 
some dingy weddings which had preceded “the performance 
“ of the ceremony,” are not materials of a high wsthetic order. 
But here the artist comes out. This gives him the opportunity 
of contrast; his picture immediately acquires the right 
balance of relief. ‘The marriage was only one “among the | 
“marriages celebrated yesterday morning at the parish church 
“of St. Mary’s, Kensington.” It “was conducted from first 

“to last with as complete an absence of display as any of | 
“ its predecessors.” In “the eye of the Church”—as the | 
thought is beautifully expanded—“the couple who were 

“now kneeling were neither more nor less than the 

“ couplé who had knelt there an hour before.” Alike, but | 
oh ! how different. This is just the way in which all great 
writers introduce their heroes. The world was going on its | 
usual course. People got up and washed their faces; clerks 
went to the City ; omnibuses pursued their usual trade; the | 
sun rose as though nothing was the matter; the stars did not | 
even stop in their courses; and the worthy magistrate took | 
his accustomed seat on the Bench. Still, to the unconscious 

and uncaring world a great event had happened, impressive 

by its awful simplicity. Earl Granvitie, K.G., Lord-Presi- 

dent of the Council, had made Miss CastaLia CAMPBELL, 

youngest daughter of the late Mr. Campsett of Islay, his 

second Countess GRANVILLE. What touching humility! what 

an impressive lesson on the littleness and greatness of human 

events! It is very true that “in the eye of the Church” 

they were only common folks, just like Joun Siva and 

Satty Jones who had bungled over the responses an hour 

before; but, as the French Duke properly said that ALwicHty 

Gop would think twice before he damned a man of quality 

and a peer of France, so Jenkins delicately hints that the 

Church might very profitably keep “its eye” wide open when 

“the ceremony now in progress ”—delicious phrase, redolent 

with all the choicest bouquet of Jenkinsism—“ was giving to 

“the ranks of the British peerage one of the fairest additions it 

“ has long received.” A slight scratch of Priscian here, but 

the writer recovers himself with a noble anti-climax. ‘“ And 

“not the less was the Countess GRANVILLE to be envied for 

“ drawing a brilliant matrimonial prize.” This last figure is 

not very new, and, we must add, not very nice. To repre- 

sent “Holy Matrimony, that honourable estate instituted of 
“Gop in the time of man’s innocency "—JENKuNs is so im- 

pressive about “the solemn message, and still more solemn 

“benediction of the Church,” that he will be familiar with 

the passage—as a lottery in which girls go in for tickets, and 

where there are a thousand blanks for a single prize, and 

where the most brilliant one is a widower of fifty, is not so 

polite either to the solemnization of matrimony, or to the 

young ladies, as we should have expected from so ardent a 

lover of the Church and the sex as JENKINS. 

But this is the only slip into commonplace, and almost into 
common sense, which the whole article betrays. On the 
whole, the religious spirit of the writer is edifying in more 
senses than one. It is a religious spirit properly subordinated 
to the secular, as a marriage in high life ought to be; but 
still it is religious. Jenkins is at home with religion. If 
anything, it is his strong point. He discusses choral 
weddings and non-choral weddings. There is much to be said 
for either, and he puts the advantages of each in chaste 
and original—this, we believe, is the right phrase—in chaste 
and original language. “ Some within the pale of the Church 
“ of England” — beautiful paraphrase! our admiration of 
this master of language compels us to the rudeness of 
interrupting the mellifiuous cadence of his sentences — 
“think that marriage is worthily celebrated only when 
“it is accompanied by the*full anthem of praise to Him to 
“whom the institution of the rite is due.” This stately and 
sonorous sentence is almost an anthem in itself. But, on the 
other hand, “others hold that choral music but distracts the 
“mind, and weakens the force of the solemn message and still 
“more solemn benediction which the Church at this great 
“ crisis of human life is commissioned to pronounce.” Who 
shall decide? Jenxuns declines “ to discuss this much-vexed 
“ question.” He is satisfied. About this marriage — the 
marriage at which JENKINS assisted — “it is enough to say of 
“the impressiveness of the service yesterday, that its effect, 
“not merely upon those who knelt, but on those who stood 
“ yound the altar, was too evident to be mistaken.” By which 
we suppose is meant that a mop and a special pew-opener 
were required to soak up JENKINs’s own tears. In the 


present revival of ancient art and utensils, why has the 
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lachrymatory been forgotten? While there is a crocodile 
and a Jenkins dt a noble and illustrious wedding, its 
use can hardly be deemed to be quite extinct. The 
readers of the Times will not have missed the exquisite skill 
in which this “ allusion” to the choral service tells. We are 
left in some doubt whether there was any music or not. But 
the impression intended to be conveyed—at least it is con- 
veyed to us—is that the silent melody, the unsung anthem, and 
the inner harmony of the whole thing compensated for the 
absence of the outer expression of voice and organ. ‘There is 
a slight hitch in Jenkis’s distinction between the two forms 
of marriage, choral and non-choral. He seems to think that 
the objection is that music detracts from the “force of the 
“ message,” &c. This would imply that there are clergy who 
intone that curious physiological discussion with which the 
marriage service opens, or who recite in plain song that 
charming hit at the Papists about St. Perer—“‘ who was 
‘* himself a married man "—towards the end of it. Is it so? 
Let Lord WestwzatHa—who is himself a married man, nay, 
twice married—look to it. 

But, after all, this is not the true and high significance of 
the great event of Tuesday last. The religiousness of the 
ceremony which so deeply affected Jenkins, “ the light blue 
“ trimmings,” and that judicious “ just a sprinkling of orange- 
“ flower added to the bonnet,” and “ the charming group” 
(ought it not to have been “ bevy ?”’) of “ bridesmaids in their 
“ simple but elegant uniform of white satin,” are only re- 
miniscences—simple and elegant we admit, but still only 
reminiscences—of JENKINS in the Post. Now Jenkins is “ on 
“the Times,” and in the 7'imes more serious considerations 
are in place. There is the great political interest of Earl 
GRANVILLE’s marriages. This takes the affair at once into 
the category of “ great public interest.” “ Lord GraNVILLE 
“has the good fortune to be not merely in an official 
“ point of view, but one might almost say by nature, the 
“ leader of that august assembly the House of Lords. . . . No 
“event happening in the life of a man so distinguished can 
“ fail to be of interest to the public, especially when it is 
“ taken into account that this alliance affects the great family 
“ of the Leveson-Gowers, who at this moment hold in pos- 
“ session or in immediate prospect no less than the eight 
“ peerages of Sutherland, Argyll, Leinster, Westminster, Elles- 
“ mere, Granville, Cromartie, and Blantyre "—not one of which 
eight coronets, by the way, was represented on the occasion. To 
say that this “event” “interests the public” is to say nothing. 
Here Jenkins fails ; the sublimity of the occasion crushes him. 


| Interest the public! why, what affects the great fumily of the 


. 


Leveson-Gowers and their eight peerages must affect not only 
men, but angels—not aly. public, but the solar system. 
The “alliance” must be a matter of interest in Uranus, 
if not a subject of congratulation and awful thanksgiving 
in Sirius itself. That one of the greatest of the greatest 
governing families of England—a Leveson-Gower himself— 
one whom “ nature” designed to be the leader of the House 
of Lords, born in the purplest purple, and with an hereditary 
right to be Premier, contracts matrimony (and the Church's 
solemn message tells us “ the causes for which matrimony was 
ordained’), and may become the progenitor of future leaders 
of the House of Lords by the ordinary and normal designation 
of nature herself—this is an event so stupendous that we can 
pardon Jenkins for breaking down at the very contemplation 
of it. Forty centuries looked down on Napo.eon at the 
Pyramids. Fight British and the whole power and 
pedigree of British Whiggism—in idea at least, if not in the 
body—clustered round Archdeacon Sixciair and the altar on 
Tuesday; and, mystery of mysteries, though Jenkins fainted 
in spirit at the apocalyptic vision, he lived to tell the 
wondrous tale. 


THE WEAKNESS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


MONG the numerous grounds for national cumglncmney 

which the newspapers discover for us, and whic every 
morning at breakfast we roll as sayoury morsels under the 
tongue, none is more conspicuous or more delightful than the 
irresistible might of public opinion in this favoured land. It 
is very pleasant to find that, in spite of wars and cotton famines, 
our exports and imports range higher than they ever did. We 
feel a Dare satisfaction in pony that, in spite of the reduc- 
tion of ever so many taxes and the abolition of ever so many 
others, the revenue is eyen more copious than usual. And when 
we read the solemn admonitions and warnings dealt forth to 
wicked Continental Powers, that if they do not leave the evil of 
their ways they will actually forfeit the sympathies of Eng 
lives there a man with soul so dead as not to feel elated with him- 
self and his native land? But none of these things move us so 
mightily as the ceaseless panegyrics upon the majesty of public 
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opinion. To public opinion, we were told a morning or two ago, 
“ Ministers, Parliament, Judges, newspapers, niust pay obedience, 
uader the penalty of a sensible diminution of theyr influence 
and consideration; it is a tribunal which has no fixed of 
meeting, no defined or recognised organ, no code of law, no 
formal perenne but its sentences are as authoritatively and 
implicitly obeyed as those of the highest courts of judicature 
in the land.” A man’s heart swells in his bosom as he 
reflects that he too has a share of this supreme mysterious 
power, and ean contribute something to the formation of 
these authoritative sentences which bind Cabinet Ministers and 
leading journals. It is almost a cruelty to hint that this belief is 
perhaps a little stronger than the facts warrant, or that in many 
matters the sovereignty of public opinion is about as substantial as 
Sancho Panza’s governorship of Barataria. Still it must be worth 
while to weigh the nature of this authoritative and implicit 
obedience; though, by the way, how on earth can we be said to 
anything authoritatively 
he truth 1s, that one can scarcely stir a step in any direction 
without coming across an instance in which public opinion is most 
royally defied. Is there a single being in the three kingdoms, 
except the vergers, who would venture for a moment to justify or 
excuse the way in which people are prevented from going into the 
chapels of Westminster Abbey, unless accompanied a a garrulous 
or surly attendant and a party of gaping sight-seers? Here is an 
abuse and a nuisance for which not a single word can be said, and 
for which nobody even tries to get up a decent argument. Public 
opinion is absolutely unanimous about it. That tribunal which 
has no defined organ and no formal procedure has passed its sentence 
without reserve. The sentence has been passed, too, for years and 
years. If anybody wishes to see a truly implicit obedience to the 
verdict, such as would be given to that of the “highest court of 
judicature in the land,” let him travel as far as Westminster and 
try to go through Henry the Seventh’s Chapel alone, and without 
paying sixpences. e wonder what the Court of Chancery 
would say if an injunction were treated with the same cool 
eontempt with which the injunction of public opinion is treated 
by the most impudent vergers in Europe. Again, anybody 
who would like to see this unseen but irresistible power 
in vigorous exercise could not do better than make a careful 
study of, all the phenomena of railway management. Public 
opinion has long ago protested most emphatically against the 
system of exposing people for a couple of hours on a stretch to the 
risk of being burnt alive, or robbed, or ravished, or having their 
throats cut, or being tossed out of the window, without any 
chance of rescue. Public ~ Ee has long and steadily demanded 
that smoking carriages should be put on to every train, and that 
signalmen and switchers should not be made to work sixteen 
or seventeen hours a day for as many shillings a week, and that 
isresponsible platelayers should not have the power of destroying 
the ew my the seizes om The 
rofound deference, the ectful compliance, paid by managers 
directors to the irreaintible won- 
derful. The venerable une might as well have whistled against 
the wind. The effect of angry remonstrance and tranquil argu- 
ment is alike nugatory. The managers and directors don’t care an 
iota for public — any more than M. Hausmann or Count 
Bismark or the Sultan of Turkey or a Westminster verger, and 
railways are conducted just as if there were no such force as public 
opinion in existence. , take the case of local Boards of Health 
and similar bodies, A virulent epidemic is anticipated, and the 
lic is indescribably anxious that every measure of precaution 
should be adopted, But this counts for nothing with a local board 
of the usual stamp, Fever dens and open miasmatic drains and 
t+ pestilential pools continue, as before, to exist in the 
all th the public hi 
ese cases, ublic opinion which proves so utterl 
powerless is unanimous. There ie nobody at all on the side of the 
vergers and the railwa e and the indolent or stingy Board 
of Health. The public opinion which condemns them and their 
ways is no mere popular gust, but a steady and unceasing 
current. Yet it is even more interesting to observe the cases 
in which publie opinion is divided — where one portion of the 
public think very strongly one way, and another portion think 
very strongly in precisely the opposite way. There is no lack of 
instances in which all the educated — is on one side, and most 
of the ignorant opinion on the other. To which of the two 1s it that 
Ministers and newspapers pay “ authoritative ” obedience—to the 
thoughtful and educated few, or the ignorant and hasty many, 
who can give no reason for the various faiths that are in them? 
Everybody who takes the trouble to read the accounts of the pro- 
ceedings at the London Fagonia for oe. knows that 
scarcely a day passes without some man being ony up for 
brutal violence to a woman. The punishments which the law 
inflicts upon these ruffians are so light and of such a kind that 
the ruffians are scarcely at all affected by them. And they are, 
moreover, so ingeniously contrived that the unfortunate woman is 
more severely punished than her brutal mate, for she is left with- 
out subsistence during his imprisonment. It is admitted that a 
sound flogging would do more to check these atrocious brutalities 
than any amount of imprisonment. In the case of garotters, 
the lash was, though with much difficulty, made a lawful punish- 
ment; but the systematic wife-beater is carefully protected by 
the public opinion of the ignorant and thoughtless. Ignorant 
people are always the most sentimental, and sentiment carries the 
(lay over all the force of educated opinion. Whipping a man is 


the method of a barbarous age. It degrades and humiliates the 
r soul. It destroys that manly and fearless independence which 
is the birthright of every Briton. The the temple of the 
immortal soul, is too sacred to be to with violent hands. 
So, by way of protecting the sanctity of the bodily temple, the 
wretches are encouraged in the laudable custom of battering the 
carcases of their wives once or twice a week. Here, it is true, 
the Legislature and some of the newspapers do pay an implicit 
obedience to public opinion, but then it is to the silliest and noisiest 
fraction of it only. Just the same occurs with reference to all 
propositions for reducing the evils which flow over all classes of 
the community from prostitution. No proposition for removin 
these evils, which demands a recognition of their source an 
fount, has a chance of getting a trial. Public opinion stands 
obstinately in the way—that is, the opinion of those who 
have had no training whatever in all the habits which are 
the only possible security that the opinion shall be a sound 
one. Educated public opinion is denounced as the odious product 
of a cold and cynical devotion to mere intellect, while the other 
sort bubbles up clear and fresh from the divine spring of popylar 
instinct. That kind of public opinion is a great deal too strong 
which binds us in the fetters of Judaism, and is full of tender 
sympathy with murderers, provided they are only wicked enough, 
and which is more opposed than the Inquisition itself to anything 
like a liberal and unconfined expansion of the human mind. . 
Hence it is pretty evident that our joy on being told that this 
country is not as other countries are, but is the unrivalled scene of 
the free play of public opinion, should be tempered by two con- 
siderations — first, that in many points public opinion is quite 
powerless; and secondly, that in some of the things in which its 
power is most sensibly felt it is exerted in a direction which 
every thoughtful person must hold to be most pernicious. Then it 
is said, and with justice, that, as time advances, public opinion 
will become both better and stronger. fa the ne of this pro- 
gress depends upon a many conditions, and upon nothing 
more decidedly. than are the snimliat of those who may be 
found courageous enough to refuse to bow the knee to public 
= The more eagerly we deify this great force, the less 
ely we are either to amend its quality or to increase its 
weight in the national affairs. The more grounds we have for 
congratulating ourselves that, in this country at least, public 
opinion is deferentially and implicitly served, the less desirable is 
it that such co tions should be loudly and incessant, 
dinned into the public ear. This Pharisaic habit of thanking G: 
that we are not as Frenchmen and Prussians and Americans are 
has become horribly wearisome. Admitting that we are the wisest 
and best of mankind, the salt of the , the single pure and 
righteous nation—granting that our exports and im are the 
most amazing thing the world ever saw, and that the power of 
our public opinion is absolutely sovereign and undisputed—still it 
is possible to get tired of one’s own praises. We may be the 
model and pattern for the nations, but is there no room for im~- 
provement in the model itself? It is not a particularly pleasant 
thing to have a slave in our chariot, always reminding us of our 
imperfections, but a sensible man would rather hear the warn- 
ing voice of the slave than the whispers of never-ending adula- 
tion. It would be very absurd for anybody to blind himself 
to the fact that within the last thirty or forty i a great 
improvement has taken place in public opinion. + many 
excellent reforms have been brought about in every department 
of social and political life ; but then the wisdom and virtue of public 
opinion were in the first instance, and for a long time, op 
to them, or else they would have taken place long before. Those 
who live fifty years hence, and look back upon the opinion of 
to-day, will scarcely think that the repeated and extravagant 
eulogies upon it were wholly called for. Every reform, it should 
be ~ naan, sal has been carried out in ae of hostile public 
inion at one time or another, The best thing that one can say 
of the public opinion of a ys day and country is that it is 
not hard and crystallized, but open and expansive and pliant. 
Whether to dwell with unwearied perseverance on the fact of our 
own country being the best of all possible countries is the surest 


way of promoting this and expansion, may very well be 
doubted 


MATRIMONIAL ECONOMY. 

(Pee recent increase of wealth in England promises daily to 

bring into greater prominence the art of living without it. If 
absolute poverty tends to become less frequent than it was, compara- 
tive poverty threatens to become more common, and though among 
the working-classes the poor man may find the additional cost of 
living counterbalanced by the additional facilities for earning a live- 
lihood, the poor man among the educated classes can hope for no 
corresponding advantage. the other hand, we are apt to forget 
that in the latter case the increase in the cost of living is mainly 
relative. It 1s owing not so much to a man’s having to pay more 
for what he wants, as to his — more than he can pay for. 
It is quite true that the discovery of this latter element in one’s 
condition is often attended by very real discomfort. An inability 
to live on equal: terms with our neighbours necessarily implies 
a certain sacrifice of agreeable social intercourse, and so far a 
regret that our means are thus circumscribed is a perfect] 
reasonable feeling. But, at the same time, the class which is 
especially ex to this deprivation is just the class which - ~ 
to show the greatest capacity for getting the better of it, 
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pleasures of intellect, the vanity of mere wealth, the superiority of 
education and refinement to ceeded and unlettered prosperity, 
have always ranked among the approved commonplaces of social 
philosophy; but if they are to be taken as cnivdiing more than 
the man of letters must put some limit to his 
tations at being debarred from early salmon and dry cham- 
pagne. The art of living on a moderate income has been too much 
neglected among us, and it will do little credit to our national 
muity and enterprise if the pressure of necessity cannot call 
forth from those who have to practise it something better than 
fruitless moanings or discontented acquiescence. 

We pointed out a few weeks back the extent to which the 
ordinary notion ef a model r man’s wife is distorted by an 
economical error. In its application to husbands this mistake is 
just as common and just as mischievous. Half the household dis- 
comfort of men of moderate, though sufficient, incomes is caused by 
false theories either of what extravagance consists in or of the causes 
to which it is attributable. It is the commonest of assumptions that 
the secret of family economy lies in the exercise of a due control 
by the husband over the wife ; whereas, in a majority of cases, the 
desired result would be far more certainly attained if the positions 
could be reversed, and the wife be entrusted with the control of the 
husband. Aft first sight, it is true, the experience of modern 
society may seem to make against this theory ; but, in spite of M. 
Dupin and the stoies of the French Senate, we believe that every 
woman is at heart a screw. The tendency of women is always in 
the direction of small economies. They have a passion for getting 
‘vhat they think at least.to be their money’s worth, to which:there 
is no counterpart among men. And the positive pleasure which 

often take in tracing out the particulars of their ndi- 
ture is, to our less accurate minds, wy inconceivable. we 
could om the number of men who do keep accounts with the 
number of women who do not, we should see the truth of this 
more clearly. Or, to take another parallel, what is the relative 
experience of a young woman ~——s housekeeping and of a 
freshman at Oxford or Cambridge ? They start perhaps at about the 
same age, and with about the same amount of preparation for the 
work ; but what will be their respective positions atthe end of three 
? We do not ask merely which will have spent least—that 
will be determined, to some extent, by other causes than individual 
character—but which will have spent most wisely? which will 
have got the most return for what they have laid out? which will 
have the most accurate notion of the relation between their in- 
come and their expenditure? A woman can be genérous and even 
reckless—though, if she is the last, it is usually with other people’s 
money—but it seems almost an impossibility for her to be simply 
careless. We should like to see an authentic return of the natn 
of persons of each sex who have paid a cabman sixpence, or been 
summoned by one for wanting more than two miles for a shilling. 
Even on the very points in which women are most tempted to be 
extravagant, they sin with their eyes open, and upon a definite 
theory. When a woman pays highly for the services of a fashion- 
able dressmaker, she probably knows all the time what the 
material is really worth, and can therefore estimate the exact 
extent to which she is being victimized; whereas a man has 
never any clear notion of what his coat or trousers originally cost 
the tailor, and consequently is altogether ignorant of what his 
that; of th 
t may be said, however, that, in spite is ing, instances 
are constantly to be met with in orhich a wife first’ brings her 
husband into difficulties by the manner in which she wastes his 
income, and then brings unhappiness upon herself by the manner 
in which she resents his remonstrances. Where this is the case, 
the explanation usually is, not that the wife has been extravagant, 
but that the emf has been uncommunicative. Sometimes, 


indeed, he may be unreasonable as well; but this additional ele- 
ment is not really wanted to bring about the particular complica- | 
tion. He has probably allowed his wife to remain quite ignorant | 
of the precise amount of his income, and of the extent and nature | 
of the demands upon it. After a little experience, and a good many 
blunders, she has come to know pretty much what her butcher's | 
or grocer’s bill actually is; but she cannot be —e to know | 
what it ought to be, since that must be determin W the money 
which she has to spend, and that, again, by what her husband | 
receives and what he proposes to save—elements in the problem | 
which have been carefully kept from her knowledge. Her | 
husband has been led by the force of circumstances to regard his | 
wife in the light, not so much of a joint-manager of a:common | 
fund, as of an alien interest to be checked and kept under eontysl. 
Affection and a man’s native dislike to do a disagreeable thing | 
probably keep him inactive for some time. He begins by*putting | 
off the evil day. He lets the first piece of extravagance pass by | 
without notice, and then, at length, when he finds the offence re- | 
peated a little too often, he probably loses his temper, and takes’ of 

the last piece a good deal more notice than it deserves. His wife in 
the meantime may have been sinning ~~ in ignorance. She 
has hardly made up her taind as to what she intends to spend upon 
herself, and when she sees her husband acquiesce in what she does, 
she naturally assumes that she is keeping within safe limits. By 
and by she finds out See but as rere are yy 
arranged so as to prevent her gaining any real experience er’ 

she down the the suddenly en- | 
counters to the score of her husband’s ill temper, and merely 

resolves for the future to choose her time better for getting what 

she wants out of him. Thus all the benefit which the husband | 
might derive from the feminine tendency to economize is lost to | 


him. end, in place e of a watchful he an irresponsible 

and wasteful subordinate. ‘And the thet he other ouflens 

ife, or else suffers in pocket iving up the attempt in despair. 


If, instead of wwhie 
‘ thein with bie 


necessary, he 

he had made her acquainted with the exact facts as to his inco 
and arranged with her the of it which they can 

to spend on this or that object—he would have secured a willing, 
nay, an eager, steward of his property in the very person who, on 
the other system, is the worst enemy to its preservation; and the 
chances are that, instead of having to exercise an inefficient 
scrutiny over his wife’s personal expenditure, he would rather 
have had to take care that it was large enough. We assume, of 
course, that the young lady thus entrusted with the purse-stri 
will be of ordinary good sense. Otherwise she might 
imitate the bride who apportioned an income of 400/. a-year, by 
allowing for rent, for her own clothes, and for 
her husband's, and then added triumphantly, “and you know we 
can’t eat 100/.” 

But the ideal husband whom we are describing will also have 
steered clearof some popular errors as to what constitutes feminine ex- 
travagance. According to some theorists—chiefly, curiously enough, 
to be found amongst women—the opportunities for economy are to 
be looked for exclusively on the wife’s side. The husband’s require- 
ments, being usually of a substantial and material sort, are all to be 
provided for; but any outlay which has for its object the gratifica- 
tion of the wife’s tastes, which will probably be of a lighter and, in 
a certain sense, more sentimental kind, must be carefully kept in 
check or, by preference, dispensed with altogether. No doubt this 
mistake has been in a measure fostered by the language of ordinary 
life. People speak of an extravagant wife as squandering her 
husband’s money; of an extravagant husband, unless he happens 
to have married an heiress, as merely squandering his own ; and in 
this way the true method of the income as a joint fund, 
in the distribution of which both parties have an equal interest, too 
often drops out of notice. When this idea is restored to its 
place, the wife’s wishes and tastes will obviously have as fair a 
claim to be consulted as the husband’s. Nay, in many of the 
details of living they should even have priority of considerati 
owing to the he queen dngees in which the wife must d 
for happiness, or at least for comfort, on the congeniality of her 
surroundings. So much of her life is spent at home, that all 
questions connected with home are immeasurably more im- 
portant to her than they can be to the husband, who probably 
goes out directly after breakfast and only comes back in time 
for dinner. C uently, in all points connected with the 
a wife’s wishes ought to have the greatest weight; and if m 
is saved on these points rather than on 
the husband feels indifferent, it is simply saved unfairly. The 
sacrifice is not shared, as it ought to be, 
the two. There was a novel published last year in which the 
story turned a good deal upon a question of this kind. The hero 
een ne then brings her home to a 
dull-old house somew m the neighbourhood of the Foundling 
Hospital, which has been newly papered and furnished under his 
mother’s superintendence, without any reference to the tastes of 
the bride. Of course a girl whose eyes have been always accus- 
tomed to a different class of objects finds herself miserable in such 
a home, but it never seems to occur to the author that it is his 
hero's fault that she does so. And there are numbers of people— 
especially, as we have already said, among women—to whom such 
a conclusion, natural and reasonable as it is, never would occur. 
They would hold that, as the house happened to be conveniently 

laced for the husband’s purpose, and as he saw no defects in its 
itting-up, or experienced no discomfort from them if he did see 
them, the wife had nothing to do but to adapt herself to cireum- 
stances; and any attempt on the of her husband to make her 


' mode of life less distasteful would be treated as a weak concession 


to her extravagant propensities. In a novel, of course, the diffi- 
culty can be got over by an opportune accession of fortune, but in 
the region of fact such a commencement of married life would 
probably have laid the foundation of years of unhappiness. There 
are sacrifices enough to be encountered by a woman who marries a 
poor man without her husband taking any steps to add to their 
number, and he can hit on no surer mode of doing so tham a 
devotion to an apparent economy which is at once unreasdning 
and unjust. 


VACATION LITERATURE. 
tage - with which things in general refuse to happen 
menon. E newspaper is driven to ients of more or 
ingenui to fill its columns. There may have been a golden age 


of simplicity, when ‘people who had nothing to say said nothing, 


and when a newspaper—if newspapers had then existed—might 
have ceased to a till news accumulated, or might have a 


ppear 
peared witb partially-filled columns. That age is long past; 
tale of bricks has mi delivered with or without ri the table 
has to be spread, i c no proper ies, he must 
skill by making salad out of nettles, or beeisteaks out of 
The naive devices of an earlier age are worn out; 
the gigantic ’ and the immured toad have become 
nearly extinct; they are to the more refined devices of the pre- 
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day what the flint implements of the kjékkenméddings are to thing that was written about it, and examined all the maps, and 
the manufacturers of Sheftield. The periodical famine still sets | 


in annually, but its hardships are surmounted without resorting | 


to the extreme expedients of our forefathers. We have just 
through such a time of difficulty. Cattle, indeed, have 

tely been dying with a devotion worthy of a better cause. 
To the non-agricultural part of the public, the details are perhaps 
not very inviting; they tend rather to diminish the comfort 
with which every well-regulated mind is affected at the prospect 
of dinner. Still the details are undoubtedly worth recording; 
and though an unreasonable reader may complain that he has 
been defrauded of a certain amount of entertainment, he cannot 
—_ that its place has been filled by information very “ valuable 
to those whom it may concern.” Providence has thus supplied 
rather more than the usual amount of raw material for news- 
mongers, and Government has lately done its best to keep them 
at work by its well-timed descent upon the Fenians. On the 
other hand, wars have been shamefully scarce ; and, though there 
has been a fair crop of murders, there has hardly been one 


| 
| 


was still under the impression that it had happened near Inter- 
laken. How it came to that his geographical knowl 
was so imperfect is not for us to conjecture, even if we too. 
any interest in the question. However, he has at length 
discovered, what a very slight knowledge of the most hacknied 
t of Switzerland might have taught him, that it happened a 
from Interlaken. Whereupon, after the 
melancholy story at full length, he congratulates himself on 
having triumphantly removed from Interlaken a bad association, 
which never existed except in his own mind, with the air of 
a public-spirited benefactor to the town; and he is the more 
triumphant because two accidents have happeped at Interlaken 
within fifteen years, and another one somewhere else. Dr. Johnson 
used to say that a dinner had been a very good dinner, but that it 
wasn’t a dinner to ask a man to. This worthy gentleman’s refiec- 
tions may be very consoling to himself, but they are scarcely so 
admirable that the attention of all the readers of the Times need be 
called to them. We should add, however, in justice to him, that 


marked enough to rise to the first rank as a sensational perform- this very monotonous matter is diversified by occasional flashes of 
ance. We should, therefore, be grateful for any attempt to fill up | fine writing of the type which, we regret to say, is rather contagious 
_amongst Alpine travellers. Few people can get fairly clear of 


the gap; and it would be wrong to be too scrutinizing, or to loo 
- gift-horse in the mouth, if he makes a tolerably respectable 
ow. 

We must, however, add that, after making every allowance for 
the difficulty of the occasion, our patience has been rather sorely 
tried. The Zimes has invented an expedient which most of the 
daily papers have imitated, though to our mind it is one scarcely 
worthy of its position. We could have made a shift with some- 
thing inferior to its usual brew, but we can scarcely put up 
with such very small beer as the leading journal has been 
serving out to us. We have been treated to a series of letters 
from such little-known places as Baden-Baden, Interlaken, and 
the Ghemmi. — contain the sort of information generally 
set forth in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide eked out by the 
matter of which a young traveller composes his journal. They 
tell us aa new, nor exciting, nor important. They would 

for the letterpress of a book (say) of illustrations 
of Swiss scenery, chiefly because no one is ever expected to read 
the letterpress of such books; but why columns of the Zimes 
should be filled by them, as though they were important specula- 
tions on the social condition of the Southern States, or on the 
policy of Count Bismark or the Emperor Napoleon, is somewhat of a 
mystery. Itmay perhaps be accounted for on principles which were 
illustrated during the cotton famine. Some one was always observing 
that, as there was a great want of a cheap and widely-spread plant, 
it was only reasonable to suppose that Providence had somewhere 
provided it; he therefore pitched upon the first very common 
species he could find—upon grass, or heather, or seaweed—and 
announced the discovery of a perfect substitute for cotton. The 
Times observed a great demand for some staple of which its 
columns might be composed, and hastily seized upon the first 
product which it fuund growing in great abundance. Now it is 
well-known that, by a happy arrangement, the very season which 
is so barren in news of the soteety sep is singularly productive 
of a certain class of literature. This is the period at which 
marvellous letters are thrown off by young ladies, to strike male 
observers with unqualified surprise. A weary male traveller in 
the Alps or on the Rhine generally seeks for consolation in laziness 
qualified by a cigar. His female companion, cut off from this source 
of enjoyment, seeks compensation in crossing and recrossing the 
sheets of innumerable epistles. She tells, we presume—for we 
do not venture to speak confidently of such mysteries—how she 
went to a table dhéte, and what friends she met there, and how 
they were dressed, and what they said, and where they were 
going to next, and where they had come from, and what those 
people looked like whom she did not know, and how they were 
dressed, and so on, until the fourth page has received its second or 
third layer of crossing. This, we say, is what we presume to be 
the contents of such letters, partly because we do not know what 
else they can contain, and partly because we have been describing 
the contents of one of the letters in the Zimes. Now, if our con- 
jecture is correct, these letters owe their origin to the ingenious 
device of utilizing the crop of epistolary literature which 
grows so freely about this season of the year, and transplanting 
some of it bodily into the columns of the Zimes. In this case, 
however, as in 


more is wanting than mere abundance. We are very glad to have 


e case of the substitutes for cotton, something | 


snow-mountains without indulging in a little bit of what is 
known as “ word-painting,” that is, emitting incoherent masses of 
metaphorical bombast. ‘I'he illumination of the Giesbach water- 
fall is, however, rather a small excuse for such an ebullition. 

The “ Special Correspondents ” of other oo have generally 
confined themselves to still less ambitious themes. They have 
= down the Thames to Herne Bay. They have moralized upon 

oodwin Sands, ‘Tremendous bursts of eloquence upon the tact 
that a good many shipwrecks have happened there have been well 
contrasted with descriptions of games of cricket played by uncon- 
scious youths upon the terrible sands themselves. Then we have a 
description of a place cunningly masked under the name of Lord 
Wardenborough, with appropriate remarks upon Ethiopian sere- 
naders ; or excursions to oe cee and elaborate reports of con- 
versations with the keeper of bathing-machines at that place, who, 
singular to relate, isa Yorkshireman, and thinks it hard that he 
should not be better off in his oldage. Becky Sharpe observed that 
she had no liking for bread and butter, and we were alwa 
inclined to agree with her; but it certainly seems that the 
British public is developing the contrary taste. If we may judge 
from the efforts of their caterers, poeple are pleased by hearing the 
most commonplace things descri in the most commonplace 
way. There are different classes of photographs exhibited in the 
shop-windows ; it is unecessary to expatiate upon the attraction 
exercised by some of them, but others appeal to a singular passion 
for seeing an accurate representation of the most prosaic scenes 
conceivable. A picture of a street, or an omnibus, or a shop- 
window appears to be interesting simply because it is a picture of 
what every one sees every day of his life. People find that 
they have afforded a subject for art without knowing it, as they 
have been talking prose without knowing it. It may be hard to 
say why this should give any particular pleasure, but it certainly 
seems to do so. Perhaps it is merely due to the force of con- 
trast. A French novelist sometimes gets tired of exciting 
interest by showing how all his characters are related to different 
actual or intended breaches of the Seventh Commandment. He 
describes domestic life by way of variety, and is content with 
telling a story about a good young man marrying a good young 
woman, and living very happily ever after. When we are 
tired of sensation novels, we can sometimes read with pleasure 
novels from which the sensation element has been carefully 
omitted. In the same way, after being accustomed to very 
highly-spiced food, which has been set before us for some 
time, we are expected to take pleasure in the most insipid 
fare. We have no longer to read of battles where thirty or forty 
thousand men lose their lives, nor of debates upon which the fate 
of Ministers, and therefore, of course, the fate of empires, depend. 
We are therefore supposed to be pleased to hear how a Special 
Correspondent would have missed a train if he had been five 
minutes later, but how, as he happened to be just in time, he went 
through the remarkable operation of buying a ticket and sitting 
opposite a gentleman who is elaborately described to show that 

ere was nothing remarkable about him. 

It would perhaps be wrong to complain of such simple 
if they could be shown actually to exist. At the same time, 


| we must be permitted to offer one obvious criticism upon the 


peaches when they are in season, but we don’t want to have | 


potatoes substituted for them when they are out. 


Ghemmi, presumes a little too far. 


A corre- | 
spondent who recounts at full length his journey up the Rhine, | of ordinary things scarcely gives @ man a 
and by Lucerne to Interlaken, and from Interlaken over the | On the contrary, it is a test of the 
We really do not care implies the possession of very rare abilities, to touch upon common- 


efforts made to supply them. The highest art may no doubt be 
exhibited in describing the most ordinary things, but a description 
m to be an artist. 
test skill, and therefore 


to hear who was the gentleman who had the honour of sitting | place affairs without becoming dull. Charles Lamb was able to 
next to him at dinner, nor what he supposed the gentleman | write an inimitably graceful essay upon roast sucking pig; but if a 


to be who sat six places. off. 


subjects are very much what occur to every one who sits sucking pigs, the proba 


down at a table dhéte; but then every one does not think it 
to write down his stolen at the utmost length, 
and send them off to be published in the papers. Still more 


His speculations on these _ hundred Special Correspondents were obliged to write letters about 


ility is that ninety would only succeed in 
being y , and, of the remaining ten, nine would only escape 
vulgarity by being hopelessly d Very few men, however, 
would venture to imitate graces which depend upon such singular 


singular is it that a column of the Times should bo devoted to | delicacy of style and sentiment. Mr. Dickens is a more common 
clearing up @ delusion into which the correspondent had fallen | model for imitation, because it is at any rate easy to imitate his 


some months 
himself. It 


, and which, so far as we know, was peculiar to | faults. Mr. Dickens, however, though he may sometimes offend 
ms that he was under the impression that the our taste, is almost always entertaining. In the “Uncommercial 
melancholy death of a lady by a stroke of lightning on the Schilt- | Traveller” he gave an 
horn had happened 


mirable specimen of the way in which 


near Interlaken, He says that he read every- ' the ordinary sights of the streets or public-houses might be made 
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amusing. He could not see a blind man led by his dog, or a 


beggar in semi-respectable clothing, without catching the 
really ludicrous points and bringing them out with iimi- 
table humour. ost of the Special Correspondents seem to 
be steadily employed in trying to repeat the same trick, 
or rather in trying to do by tricks what he did by dint of a 

muine eye for character, and in failing ignominiously. To 


escribe things that everybody sees in such a way as to bring out | 


what everybody has missed is a literary feat of the utmost difli- 
culty. It can only be attempted on pain of becoming hopelessly 
dull in case of failure. We should, therefore, be glad to see this 
new style of newspaper correspondent limited to his natural 
sphere. Anybody can make an interesting description of a 
hanging, because an execution possesses, after all, a considerable 
elementof human interest. Even a tremendous railway accident, or a 
fearful case of depravity revealed in a police-court, is generally worth 
reading, because, however vulgar and stupid the writer may be, he 
has something to write about. But when he is put to write upon 
subjects in which the whole interest must be drawn from his own 
resources, he is apt to make a lamentable failure. If the present 


practice continues, a man will be qualified to write by taking his | 


stand at Charing Cross, noting down the omnibuses that pass, and 
describing the passengers in each, and the costumes of the passing 
policemen. 


A WEEK AMONG THE WENDS. 


gS gee within the last century or two, the Slaves were the 
most unlucky people in Europe, unless the Celts chose to 
dispute the place with them. And, if in later times a Slavonic 
Power has grown up to such a degree that it has become the terror 
of Europe, it has been mainly at the expense of another Slavonic 
Power that it has grown up. Poland, a Slavonic nation which had 
fairly worked itself into the general system of Western Europe, 
has given way to Russia, a Slavonic nation whose original 
civilization came from another quarter, and which has never 
uite got rid of elements derived from its Mongol conquerors, 
This can hardly be called a real advance for the Slavonic 
race in general. A Bohemian or Lusatian Slave can hardly 
have more interest in the advance of Slavonic Russia than 
an Irishman or a Welshman can have in the advance of Celtic 
France. It is possible, indeed, that great things may be in 
store for those other Eastern Slaves who are under the dominion 
of the Turk, But within the limits of Western, Latin, and 
Teutonic Europe, no race has been so unlucky. It has died away 


elmost as completely as the Celt, and it has not left the same | 


memories behind it. No Slavonic Arthur has ever awakened the 
sympathies of singers and hearers of another race. The Celt and 
the Slave, indeed, occupy positions exactly analogous in the histo 
of the insular and the continental Teutons. Germany has both 
its Wales and its Cornwall. It has its exact el to those 
Celtic Kings of Scotland who gradually became English in speech 
and manners. Slavonic princes still reign over Slavonic subjects, 
while, alike among princes and subjects, not a word of their 
ancient language remains intelligible. 

The parallel to Wales in Germany is of course to be found in 
those small districts in the central t where a Slavonic speech 
still lingers on. These districts are, however, very smali—smaller 
beyond comparison than the Celtic districts of Britain, smaller 
even than the much smaller Celtic districts of France. If indeed 
we count, as politically we must count, Bohemia for part of Ger- 
many, and again, if we add those provinces which, once parts of 
the Kingdom of Poland, are now under the sceptre of Prussi 
the Slavonic element in Germany may be greatly extended, an 
it would probably be proportionally larger—certainly it would be 
far more important—than the Celtic element in Britain. But the 
very importance of the Slavonic element in these districts hinders 
us from looking on them as properly parts of Germany, just as we 


do not look on Wales as exactly part of England. But there is a | 


— district which is, as we have said, analogous to Cornwall—or 
rather to the whole region of West-Wales, namely Cornwall, 
Devon, and part of Somerset—which is now thoroughly German 
in speech and feeling, but which has only become so by the 
gradual adoption of German speech and feeling by men of another 


race. 
That all Eastern Germany—everything beyond the Elbe and | 


some things on this side of the Elbe—has been gradually conquered 
from the Slaves and gradually Germanized, admits of no doubt. 
If there is any exception, it is to be found in Western Holstein, 
the Transalbiana Saxonia of Eginhard, which must therefore have 
been Saxon as early as the eighth century. Whether any part of 
the region of which we was Teutonic at any time before the 
t migration, is another question. In any case, historically, it 
is a Slavonic country gradually Teutonized. The Marks of Branden- 
burg and Meissen, that is, the modern Kingdoms of Prussia and 
Saxony, were German outposts against the Slave, just as the Mark 
of Austria to the south of them was a German outpost against 
the Magyar. In all these districts German dynasties were settled, 
which gradually grew mighty at the expense of their Slavonic 
neighbours. But to the south of them the Dukes (afterwards 
Kings) of Bohemia found it expedient to become vassals of 
the Empire, and to the north of them the Wendish princes 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania not only became vassals of the 
Empire, but became German princes, hardly to be distinguished, 
except by the retention of some Slavonic names in their famili 
from other German princes, The Pomeranian Dukes di 


| oat in the seventeenth century ; and their dominions, after 


some shiftings, are now united under the ian crown. But 
the Mecklenburg Dukes still survive, one of the oldest dynasties 
in Europe, and the only true Slavonic dynasty remaining. There 
are things in Mecklenburg which might well be improved. The 
right of the cudgel, however mildly exercised, is hardly to be ap- 
proved and one cannot say much for a Grand Duke who tsa 
onstitution and then withdraws it. Still such a Grand Duke is 
at least more straightforward than a King who professes to retain a 
Constitution and tramples it under foot. Altogether, Prussia must 
greatly mend her manners before we can wish to see Mecklenburg 
going the way of Pomerania. 
e must first remark that in this thoroughly Slavonic —— 
_a Wendish people governed by Wendish princes, the d 
| Wendish tongue has altogether died out. We have heard 
| that it died out, as Cornish is said to have died out, in 
_ the course of the last cen The exact time of its ex- 
| tinction we have no means fixing, and it would probably 
| be hard to fix it in the country itself. But at any rate it 
is gone now, and for ages = it could have existed only as the 
speech of the peasantry. e Wends have left their immediate 
| traces only in such records as a “ Wendenstrasse” at Rostock ; and 
even at Liineburg, and west of the Elbe, out of the Duchy, we find 
a “ Wendisches Dorf.” So, in the old town of Kidwelly in Caer- 
marthenshire, there was an “ Englishry,” a “ Welshry,” and a 
“Foreignry.” The Wends at Rostock and the Welsh at Kidwelly 
were cleasly distinct and inferior races, living under the supre- 
macy of German and English burghers, The surname “ Wendt” too 
_ occurs, balancing the Welshes, Walshes, and Wallaces of England 
‘and Scotland. But if Wendish departed, it is hardly accurate to say 
that German supplanted it. German, in the modern sense of the 
word—polite literary High-Dutch—is a very modern importation 
into those parts. In fact, Wendish gave way to a speech which is 
now going the way of Wendish, which is still the speech of the 
people, but which is banished from literary composition and polite 
iscourse. The tongue which drove out the Wendish was the 
true tongue of all North Germany, call it Platt-Deutsch, Nieder- 
Deutsch, Saxon, or what we will. All ancient inscriptions, all 
| ancient documents, are written in it; it is still the speech of the 
| try and of the lower classes in the towns; even educated 
' men can sometimes speak it as well as the High-German; and a 
| generation back it was still commonly used as the home speech, 
| just as the old Swiss dialect of High-German still is. But it is 
| clearly a doomed speech. There is a Platt-Deutsch novelist some- 
| where in Mecklenburg, just as there is a Provengal poet at Agen ; 
but this sort of conscious and artificial preservation only proves 
the more that Platt-Deutsch and Provencal alike are doomed 
hes. One cannot help regretting this; for, as every philo- 
loger knows very well, this Platt-Deutsch is essentially the same 
as our own language. It has lost both forms of th; otherwise, in 
all those interchanges of letters in which English differs from 
High-German, it agrees with English and not with High-German. 
In the most essential words the likeness amounts to absolute 
identity. Yet let no one go to Northern Germany in the h 
that he will find this kindred speech mutually intelligible. We 
can answer from experiment that an Englishman, speaking 
English, if he speaks only very short and simple sentences 
carefully picks out his words for the purpose, will be under- 
stood by a Platt-Deutschman. But there is no reciprocity in the 
business. The Platt-Deutschman will not answer in such short 
sentences, and will not carefully pick out his words. He will 
speak something the great mass of which will, at least to one 
accustomed to High-German, be incomparably harder to under- 
stand than High-German, but in which, ever and anon, an atten- 
tive ear will catch a word or two in which it is evident that the 
interchangeable letters follow the English and not the High- 
German pattern. When a man says “toll” when you ex- 
pect him to say “zahlen,” it is clear that you have fallen 
in with a brother, in however strange a disguise. But the eflect 
of the language cannot be really judged of by one who under- 
stands High-German, because he will unconsciously assume High- 
German aS his standard. It cannot be fairly tried except on some one 
who could compare it compe | with English, without thinking of 
High-German at all. But where shall we find any one who com- 
bines the needful amount of knowledge with the needful amount 
of ignorance ? 
| Mecklenburg is a country rich in antiquities of all sorts. It is 
| one of the chosen lands of the primeval inquirer. It was a special 
battle-ground of Mr. J. M. Kemble, and its treasures of this kind 
| have just been thoroughly ransacked and examined by the Swiss 
antiquary, M. Morlot, with aview toa forthcoming work on thesubject. 
And the Duchy is equally rich in medieval remains. Itaboundsin 
those large brick churches which are so common in the north of 
Germany, and which have so marked a character of their own. 
And its principal towns afford a contrast as instructive as that 
between Soest and Paderborn. Schwerin is the capital, the 
i ; and a Residenzstadt it is, and nothing else. Schwerin 
has a Duke, and once had a Bishop ; that gives you a Palace and 
a Cathedral, and when you have seen the Palace and the 
Cathedral, you have seen Schwerin. The Bishop of Schwerin 
was but a small kind of Bishop; he was not a Prince, like 
his brethren of Paderborn oak Hildesheim; the Bishopric 
being founded in a land where the native princes embraced 
Christianity and vassalage, there hardly could be a Prelate 


holding directly of the Emperor. In the like sort, we do not 
find these Germanized parts abounding, like the purely ‘Teutonic 
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lands further west, in those complications of territory and jurisdic- 
tions, those towns, villages, and lords of single manors, who 
acknowledged no one over them except Cesar. Still, as was often 
the case with ite, towns subject to a prince, some of the 
towns of Mecklenburg practically differed little from Reichstédte, 
cities holding directly of the Emperor, Wismar and Rostock, 
for instance, were independent enough to become members of 
the Hanseatic, League. A mere glance at these towns shows 
that their history was something wholly different from that of 
Schwerin. At Schwerin there is no sign whatever of any 
life in the people; the first glimpse sets before us the Prince 
and the Bishop as the only two elements, and of these the Prince 
as decidedly predominating over the Bishop. Schwerin Cathedral 
is a fine buildin ing in its way, one of the large brick churches of the 
district ; but, even if perfect, it would hardly have equalled some 
of the great parish churches of the merchant towns, while now, with 
its single tower ludicrously incomplete, it falls distinctly beneath 
them. Schwerin, seated between its lakes, with one of them 
made into a sort of miniature of the Alsterdamm at Hamburg, is a 
ue toy enough, but it is a mere toy and nothing else. Very 
ifferent are Wismar and Rostock, with their walls, their gates, 
their council-houses, their stately parish churches, the richly- 
adorned dwellings of their free and wealthy citizens. At Rostock, 
too, we distinctly see the unmistakeable signs of modern life and 
rity, as well as of ancient. The town lies well, on a beautiful 
of the Baltic, the estuary of the Warnow, if one may speak 
of an estuary in a sea where there are no tides. The town walls 
are, as usual, made into walks, and the walks are laid out with 
even more taste and elegance than usual. Four large brick churches, 
all of them worthy of study, and two of them, St. James and St. 
Mary’s, on a magnificent seale, form a striking contrast to the one 
Cathedral at Schwerin. St. Mary’s in short is, after the Liibeck 
churches, one of those best worth studying in all North Germany. 
The Rathhaus is irretrievably spoiled, but in strictly domestic 
architecture Rostock equals, if it does not s , Liibeck. 
Altogether, Rostock, little known as it is, is one of the most in- 
teresting towns in E . And a few miles from it is a spot which 
cannot fail to excite an interest of its own as the chosen resting- 
ag an ancient d . _ This is the conventual church of Do- 
, & monastery founded by the first Christian Duke Pribislav, 
at the end of the twelfth century. The church itself, a noble struc- 
ture of the fourteenth, with its untouched altars and pictures and 
images, and the tombs of a long line of ancient princes, is one of 
those places which, once seen, are not likely to be forgotten. Like 
many other Lutheran churches, its ornaments are of a kind the 
sight of which would make Mr. Whalley and the Bishop of 
London rush straightway into the Baltic, tearing their hair and 
rending their garments, And by the tomb of the “ Christliche 
Stammvater” of the one Slavonic dynasty in Europe, we cannot, 
whatever far-seeing policy may do elsewhere, wish to see the rule 
of Bismark extended over the ancient Dukedom of Mecklenburg. 


THE AYLESBURY PASTORAL. 


HE pastoral effusions with which Mr. Disraeli annually soothes 
the ears and exhilarates the minds of his Buckingham Mopsus 

and Menaleas—that is to say, Mr. Trumper and Mr. Treadwell—are 
a forcible illustration of the sarcastic critic’s dictum that “it was 
soon discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might be com- 
with little difficulty, because the conversation of shepherds 
excludes profound or refined sentiment.” The Aylesbury Georgic 
is always a masterpiece of this artificial style of composition. e 
character of the fine gentleman roaming through Arcadia is 
played to perfection. We know that we are listening to a 
purely imaginary swain. Mr, Disraeli, with crook disposed artis- 
tically at his feet, running his lips along the pipes of Pan, warbling 
his Doric lay and “ twitching his mantle blue,” still never deludes 
his listeners. He excludes profound and refined sentiment most 
successfully, and in his last speech we cannot detect one of those 
sonorous Sreomnelen utterances by which, in spite of his disguise, he 
is usually betrayed, They are replaced by little poetically-worded 
sentiments, such as that “the feeling is the deepest and 
most precious, as well as the most captivating and enduring, 
influence that can govern men.” Disraeli remembers the old 


line— 
Si canimus silvas, silve sint Consule dignez. 


If the woods and meadows are to be his theme, let it be 
handled in a style of which a Privy Councillor need not be 
ashamed. Only we cannot help knowing all the time that 
it is a Privy Councillor, and not a shepherd or a flockmaster, 
who is singing for our delight. And we are all aware that our 
versatile entertainer will to-morrow be diverting us with some- 
thing quite new. The blue mantle of the shepherd will have been 
exchanged for the robe of the professor, and we shall listen toa 
scientific exposure of the ignorance and shallowness of the hetero- 
dox Darwin. Or he may be the life and soul of a wedding break- 
fast, overflowing with a vivacious and ful enthusiasm. Or 
he may tum divine, and denounce the iness of modern theo- 
make fierce jests An epi 
ium or @ georgic,.a philippic or an ogy for religion, 
championship of sheep vith z inst sheep with short 
of angels against equally easy to him, 


long fleeces 
they are 


apes— the} 
and equally enjoyable by a public with a sense of humour. For 
all this, Mr. Diavaeli 


has not been rewarded as such transcendent 


talking to professional people about their professions, and this has 
naturally proved awkward in some respects. He went down to 
Oxford to teach the Oxford residents a little theology. He goes 
down to Aylesbury to teach the flockmasters ef Bucks how to 
breed sheep. And he goes down to the House of Commons to 
teach the public the nature of the British Constitution, and the 
propriety of supporting the government of that sagacious ruler, 

e Pope. 

At ca however, a brighter day seems to be dawning. Mr. 
Disraeli’s star is gradually ascending, and fortune begins to smile 
upon him. The gleam of his triumph bursts forth on a sceptical 
world with an overwhelming and picturesque splendour. The 
first akc as been given to a cross between a Down and a 
Cotswold. e carping Trumpers are vanquished, and the 
Sadducees of the press who have denied that any resurrection of 
Mr. Disraeli’s glory is possible are put to ignominious silence. 
The course recommended by Mr. Disraeli to the Buckinghamshire 
flockmasters has received the august sanction and praise of the 
Bucks Agricultural Association. Blessed is the shepherd who 
putteth his trust in him, for he shall have prize-cups. The revilers 
shall no more speak of his pastorals as 

Lean and flashy son 

That grate on scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

Nor will Mr. Henley repeat his gratuitous sarcasm, that he did not 
care to talk agriculture to farmers, as he thought they most likely 
knew more about it than he did. It has now been triumphantly 
shown that Mr. Disraeli actually knew more about breeding sheep 
than the professional Trumpers and Treadwells knew. Cavillers 
may say that even the gentlemen who sell racing tips now and 
then name the winning horse, and that it is only on the same prin- 
ciple that Mr. Disraeli has been able to name the winning sheep. 
But let these ungenerous insinuations lie. Anyhow, itis clear that 
his luck has turned. He has em from the cold shade of 
unfulfilled predictions, and hollow aphorisms, and vain prophecies, 
unheeded alike by the mortals who should have attended to them 
and the gods who should have executed them. 

For ourselves, we have always had a dim suspicion that the 
famous discourse about the Downs and the Cotswolds was a 
tremendous parable, thickly veiled after the Oriental manner. The 
words of the wise and their dark sayings should never be too 
lightly passed over. The superficial meaning may be far less 
valuable than that which rewards the seeker of what lies hidden 
underneath. It requires us to do no great violence to words to 
find, in this prediction of success to mixed breeds of Downs and 
Cotswolds, a pregnant political apologue. Every diligent student 
of Mr. Disraeli’s writings and public career is aware of the my | 
with which he has maintained the principle of crossing, in 
departments of public life alike. The fable of the South Down 
and the Cotswold is no doubt only a very concrete and distinct 
way of enforcing it upon us. In ecclesiastical matters, the great 
thing is to cross religion with politics. In religion, we can only 
get the finest product b Judaism with Christianity. In 
crossing t ical wi e Tory. We suppose that in politics, 
as in sheep-breeding, Mr. Disracli's as to produce a long 
fleece. That the meat is coarse and stringy and juiceless is no 
objection in his eyes. The fleece is the main point. It does not 
matter that the intermixture of politics and religion, for instance, 
takes all the savour out of the religion and all the wholesomeness out 
of the politics. The process covers the country parsons and squires 
with a fine long fleece, of which the Carlton agents diligently shear 
them at the elections, and they are left shivering in the unkind wind 
of general ridicule, Sie vos non vobis vellera fertis oves! The defeat 
of itr. Gladstone at Oxford is as superb a testimony to the wisdom 
of the new method of crossing as the ap at Aylesbury. 
The omens are plainly auspicious. Mr. Disraeli does not, as was 
the fashion of old, judge from the entrails of beasts, but from 


Somehow or other, he has always insisted upon | 


the fleeces of sheep. The success of the beast which sprang 
from a Down and a Cotswold is the plain forerunner of the 
_ success of the being whose political nature springs from the union 
of an old Tory and a new Radical. The I apt ms which Mr. 
| Disraeli’s pet lamb has carried off will doubtless stimulate him to 
| new efforts in the other and larger sphere of his ambition. He is 
not by any means the man to rest on his laurels; and under this 
new and unexpected encouragement to his genius and foresight, he 
will doubtless prepare fresh schemes for political crosses. Still, 
we fear there is one drop of bitterness even in the prize-cup which 
appreciative Bucks has awarded to the pattern sheep of his dreams. 
at fine cross to which he has given so much attention these 
many years, and from which he expected such admirable results— 
the cross between the Irish Ultramontane and the English Con- 
servative—has ended in vexation and di intment. ise men 
thought they saw that a most monstrous birth would ensue from 
such a union, if it ever came to be consummated; but Mr. Disraeli 
knew that, in spite of its monstrous appearance, it would be a 
treasure in the way of fleece. The political half-breeds with the 
creed that the Pope is the only true sovereign, and that Mr. 
Disraeli is his prophet, were to have carried him into Downing 
Street. An imprudent leader offended one of the parties to this 
sweet coalition by insisting that they should remain muzzled. So 
the bubble burst, and the cross was never effected. But the past 
is dead, and the shepherd of Hughenden, none can doubt, is 
already far on his way to fresh woods and pastures new, unheard- 
of combinations and uncouth alliances. 
Mr. Disraeli’s touching remark, that the “local sentiment is the 
deepest and most precious, as well as the most enduring, influence 
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that can govern men,” is quite up to the usual mark of truth and 
aster For instance, the influence which keeps a man to 
is native village in spite of all drawbacks is a great deal more 
ious than any influence which makes him fight for a principle. 

e larger interests of our country pale before the local sentiment. 

It is a much more precious thing for’mankind that we should 
stick to Little Pedlington than that we should love truth. This is 
really exquisite. It almost rises to the distinguished level of a 
hilosophic parish beadle. The Cavaliers who fled with the 
tuarts, and the Puritans who went to America, and the French 
Protestant refugees in the seventeenth century, and all others who 
have — igion or attachment to a sovereign before the 
noble but slightly cat-like sentiment of attachment to place, 
have been disobeying the most precious influence by which men 
can be governed. at famous race which was driven from 
Jerusalem, and, though dispersed over the whole face of the earth, 
still persistently looks to the fallen city with unfading reverence 
and affection, is a solitary case of the local sentiment being the 
most enduring of all. But even in the instance of the Hebrews, 
the “ most precious ” gift which they have contributed to civiliza- 
tion and the interests of mankind has certainly not been the local 
sentiment, unless Mr. Disraeli would place even a belief in the 
unity of God behind a belief in Little Pedlington. However, any 
sentiment with plenty of sonorous superlatives, and couched in the 
possible terms, will answer the purpose. And it is some 
comfort to think that Mr. Disraeli did not always avow such fan- 


‘tastic notions. The readers of Sybil will remember that in that 


story one Morley is made to say, “Home isa idea ; 
home is isolation, therefore anti-social; what we want is Com- 
munity.” And yet the local sentiment is the “ most precious ” 
influence that we can foster! One of Mr. Disraeli’s nominal 
followers seems to think that Communism is the right thing 
after all. Nobody who had not an amazing belief in Com- 
munism would venture to propose, as Lord Robert Montagu has 
just done at Huntingdon, thet the nation should compensate the 
ode for the loss sustained by the murrain. General Peel 
fortunately does not think it necessary either to pander to the im- 
pudent selfishness of the farmers who could suggest such a demand, 
or to a. them by veiling unpopular views in a fog of fine 
language. he told his listeners very plainly that he would 
strenuously oppose any measure for making the nation pay for the 
farmer’s negligence to insure. Happy, if they only knew their 
own good, are the farmers of Huntingdon over those of Bucks, for 
their representative wisely eschews both artificial pastoral talk 
and Brummagem generalizations. Mr. Disraeli will perhaps find 
that common sense is, in the long run, @ more ious and 
enduring influence for governing men than even the local senti- 
ment, 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


Piet lately published of Judicial Statistics furnishes 
some interesting information as to the numbers and distri- 
bution of whet are called the criminal classes. It appears that, 
} mci es f to 1861, all persons known to have been at any time 
convicted were reckoned by the police as belonging to these 
classes; but now such persons, if known to have living 
honestly for a year, are excluded. This is only one of many 
examples of the careless compilation of statistics which are after- 
wards studied with perhaps unnecessary diligence. Itis stated that 
the police have lately been instructed that in making their returns 
they are not to proceed upon the principle that a person who has 
been once a thief is a thief always, and we are promised in future 
years “a more just estimate of the actual numbers of habitual 
thieves and depredators.” 

If it is difficult to define accurately a thief, it must be much 
more difficult to compile trustworthy returns of the numbers of 
“ prostitutes ” and “suspected persons.” The volume of Judicial 
Statistics does not inform us, and we will not presume to offer an 

inion, what it is of which the latter class are suspected. Is it of 

t, or of prostitution, or are they “suspected of*being suspect”? 
It will occur to any lawyer, although it does not seem to have 
occurred to the compilers of these returns, that theft is a legal 
crime, but prostitution is not; and if statistics are intended for 
any other purpose than to amuse a Social Science Congress, they 
ought to be compiled with some regard to the actual condition of 
society. Perhaps, however, we are not quite accurate in saying that 
prostitution is not a legal crime; for, according to law as ad- 
ministered at the Middlesex Sessions, if a prostitute lives alone in 
lodgings she is safe, but if two prostitutes occupy a house 
together that house may be indicted as disorderly. The in- 
formation. that in these classes of prostitutes and suspected 
persons there is a decrease for 1864 as compared with 
vious years, —_ be received with pleasure if it were possible 
to place any reliance upon the accuracy of the returns. But 


when it is stated that “in the number of prostitutes a decrease | 
_ County Courts, “the number of plaints entered continues to show 


appears of 706 as compared with the number in 1863,” le 
who live in any great town, and have their eyes et ‘ade, 
and do not believe in the efficacy of midnigh 
draw their own conclusion as to the value of a volume which 
must have cost something considerable for print and paper. When 
we read that “the number of suspected persons also shows a 


decrease,” the only inference which we would venture to draw is | minster, where there were 1,565 


that there has been a failure in the s ting power of the police. 
Besides the three classes already mentioned, “wveceivers of stolen 
goods,” and “ vagrants and tramps,” are also reckoned as criminal. 


a considerable decrease.” 
t meetings, will | 
difficult to say what more the County 


prostitutes, so that the total number of thieves, receivers, &c. is 
only 6,700. This result will not appear less remarkable on 


which are grouped 

towns which devote themselves to business. There are seven of 
these pleasure towns, and among them are Brighton and Scar 
borough. It is certainly surprising to find that, according to these 
returns, the criminal classes avail themselves extensively of medi- 
cinal waters and sea-bathing, so that in a district which comprises 
what are called “health-resorts,” these classes are nearly four 
times as numerous as they are in the Metropolitan District. 
Another result, which shall be stated in the compiler’s words, is 
that “ with to the number of prostitutes taken separately, 
it is highest in the commercial ports and lowest in the seats 
of the hardware manufactures.” The former branch of this 
statement is consistent with common knowl 3 but the 
latter presents so much difficulty that it must be considered 
very fortunate that the Social Science Congress meets this year at 
Sheffield, where the connection between knife-grinding and virtue 
may be most conveniently investigated, and where every facility 
will doubtless be afforded for any excursions into the neighbour- 
hood which may be considered necessary for the elucidation of this 


subject. 

Lb op that those who have a taste for this kind of 
work cannot content with operating upon figures which 
are certain, and not merely conjectural. There can be 
no mistake in the numbers of prosecuted and per- 
sons convicted in a year, and it is a striking and unques- 
tionable deduction from these numbers that a of 
women convicted to women is considerably less than 
that of men. The proportion of women convicted to women 
prosecuted is 58°1 per cent., whereas the ion of men con- 
victed to men prosecuted is 70°7 per cent., so that the difference 
between the two proportions is 12°6 per cent. It will sen 
have been remarked by any person who has frequented crimi 
courts, that juries are not insensible to infleences which commonly 
operate upon other men, and that acquittals are apt to occur, on 
trials of women who are ey Bese at all good-looking, which 
scarcely warranted by the evidence. The ‘figures above- 
quoted refer, we believe, only to summary convictions before jus- 
tices, but it is probable that these figures do not overstate the 
chances which women have of on trials by juries. We know 
that there is a force operating which is likely to produce a certain 
effect, and we find, on examination of observed results, that this 
effect has been produced, not in one year only, but in every year 
for which returns appear. The difference between the two pro- 
portions—which, in 1864, was 12°6 per cent.—has in some former 
years been as high as 15 per cent., so that it appears that women 
do not get off on criminal trials quite as easily as they used to do. 
If any person chooses to draw from this observation the inference 
that juries, or justices, have become more intelligent or philo- 
sophical or conscientious, we can only say that conclusions of 
about equal value are often put forward with much parade by 
those who have a passion for statistics. "We think, however, 
that it would be quite as reasonable to infer that women are 
not as young or not as pretty as they used to be. 

The Jatter half of the volume is devoted to returns from the 
civil Courts, and here we find many particulars which are at once 
curious and credible. In the County Courts, 95:9 of the judg- 
ments given were for the plaintiff. This remarkable statement 
will appear almost astonishing when it is added that, of the 
number of plaints entered, 45 _ cent were settled out of court. 
We may assume that in nearly all these settled cases the plaintiff 
got sométhing without having to fight for it. In the remaining 
54°4 per cent. of plaints entered, he got by fighting what he 
claimed, or part of it, almost invariably. One might suppose, after 
reading these that an unsuccessful plaintiff in a Coun 
Court would be as rare a creature as a dodo, and yet a specimen 
occasionally met with. It oe too, that in one or two instances 
where decisions of Coun’ cases have violently conflicted 


with legal notions, the decision has been against the plaintiff. 
These exceptions, however, serve to show the p ence of 
the rule. If judges make mistakes. are as likely to 


make them one way as the other, but there seems to be 
an influence at work which counteracts this tendency when it 
would otherwise operate —<— the plaintiff. It will scarcely be 
believed that, in spite of all this encouragement to come into the 


The number in 1864 is less than the 
average of the five previous years by 8-7 per cent. It would be 
Gdart judges could do to 

make their courts popular. The advantages which they offer 
become more striking by observing that in the courts at West- 
verdicts for the plaintiff, the 
verdicts for the defendant and (which are ore | the 
than 18 per 


| 
| the whole number tele’ tats 


5. 
has Talking the totals of the five classes for certain districts, results are 
n to attained which are curiousif true. It appears that in the Metropoli- 
goes tan District—which includes an average radius of fifteen miles round 
r to Charing Cross, and contains a population of upwards of 3,000,000— 
is to there are 12,389 of “criminal classes,” of which 5,689 are 
uler, 
’ 0 serving a) e e ‘opo tan an ity rolice amounte or 
Mr. same year to 7,331, or considerably more than one policeman for 
mile every person who either is, or is suspected to be, criminal ; and yet 
tical nobody is likely to contend that these forces are at all too 
The numerous. \ Another district is made of certain “ pleasure towns,” 
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cases which have ended in references, discharge of juries, with- 
drawal of jurors, &., it would appear that the defendant's chance 
of success in the Superior Courts is considerably better than is re- 
ted by this 18 per cent., whereas in the County Courts it 
is less than § per cent. 
idering that in all ordinary cases a plaintiff may choose 
whether he will in the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, or the Exchequer, it would be interesting to inquire whether 
there are any causes at work to attract business into one of these 
courts in preference to the others. As each court has five judges, 
and all are appointed in the same way, and from the same 
class, it may’ supposed that the average of intellectual 
and moral qualities is nearly the same in all the courts. The 
sittings at nisi privs in Westminster and London are ordinarily held 
the Chief Judges of the courts, and it may be conjectured that 
plaintiffs in London cases choose their court with some reference 
to this consideration. In country cases the trial takes place before 
any judge of any court who happens to go the circuit to which 
the case belongs, and Shane any attempt to choose a 
court by reference to the judges of it would be useless. 
These ations will show the value of a return of the 
number of cases entered for trial in the three courts at West- 
minster, which were respectively 839, 838, and 824. The cases 
entered for trial at nisi prius were 484, 303. and 535, 
last and largest number belonging to the Court of Exchequer. 
Perhaps it would not be an unfair inference from these figures that, 
in cases where it is possible to choose the judge who shall try, there 
is no preference for one court over another; but, in cases where 
this is not possible, the Exchequer is preferred for some reason 
other than the character of the judges. The same general prefer- 
ence for the Exchequer is shown by the numbers of writs of 
summons issued, which were, in round numbers, for the three 
courts respectively, 34,000, 32,000, and 46,000. As re 
preference for one court over another where the amount claimed 
is large, some information is conveyed by the totals of amounts 
recovered in trials at Westminster, which were—for the Queen’s 
Bench, 48,000/.; for the Common Pleas, 70,000/.; and for the 
Exchequer, 42,0007. These fi appear to suggest the con- 
clusion that the judges of the aawere Pleas stand highest in 
professional estimation. 
The enormous magnitude of the operations of the Court of 
Canny may be inferred from the amount of cash and securities 
paid and transferred into that court in a year, which was very 


nearly 21,000,000/. The number of suits instituted in 1864 was 
almost exactly the same as the average number for the five pre-— 
ceding Ringe} The view which the judges and counsel of the 
court take of a change which was supposed by its authors to be an — 
improvement may be inferred from the statement that the number 
of causes tried by the court with juries was three in a year. It 
will appear, on examination of the statistics of the Court of 
Divorce and of the Court of Bankruptcy, that the former enjoys 
an ever-increasing popularity, and that the latter deserves all that 
has said in of it. In volumes of 
series, the progress of the important riment of givin uitable 
juriadiction to County Courts will We Should re- 
ceive such volumes with greater satisfaction if they contained only 
actual, and not imaginary, statistics. 


SIMONY SIMPLIFIED. 
T was not too soon that the Commission on Clerical Sub- 
scription appended to its potypeition about simony a de- 
claration that the state of the law on the whole subject 


urgently requires revision. The law of simony has long been the 
standing joke of the legal profession. A clergyman may buy an~ 
advowson, but may not buy the only part of it which most people 
care about—the next presentation ; therefore a friend buys it for 
him. The of a living may not be purchased while the | 
benefice is vacant ; but an “old life” may be put in—if the “life” 
is very old, and therefore presumably altogether incapable of per-— 
forming his duties, so much the better—and then the sale can | 

] ly. An incumbent in reversion may not pension off 
a decrepit incumbent; so he “ insures his life ’””—a queer misnomer | 
—awaits his death in idleness, and the parish goes to the dogs in 
the inconvenient interval. In short, there is scarcely any pro- 
vision of these curious acts which the astuteness of solicitors has 
not mani to evade. Two arrangements, however, have until | 
lately ed every effort of legal acumen. It is, or was until the 
other day, virtually impossible for two incumbents to effect an ex- | 
change of benefices unless their incomes happened to be equal, or for 
an aged or incapable incumbent to retire upon a pension in favour 
of one more equal to the performance of his duties. For the latter | 
eccentric provision of the simony code there is still no remedy, 
except the unsatisfactory one we have just mentioned. For the 
formet a device has been stumbled upon, apparently by accident, 
in the course of the last few months. 

Two incumbents were desirous of exchanging benefices. Each | 
of them seems, in the first instance, to have been satisfied | 
with the other's estimate of the value of his preferment, and | 
the exchange was duly made. After a time, one of the gen-_ 
tlemen in question discovered a discrepancy between the in- 
comings and outgoings of his new benefice as they ap to | 
him before possession and as were found to rwards, | 
There is no necessity for importing into the question any impu- ; 
tation of designed misrepresentation. In cases where (as here) . 


the income arises from sources more or less voluntary, an incum- 
bency, as every one knows, may be of much more value to one 
person than another. A popular preacher will get offerings (from 
slippere and hatbands upwards) where a “slow” man will 

t none. A low Churchman, again, will get the aid of a curate 
all a Society which will refuse it where the “Gospel” is not 
preached according to its peculiar version, There are a hundred 
ways, in short, in which disappointment and misunderstanding 
may arise consistently with the most innocent intentions on the 
part of the principals. In the case now before us the question 
was carried into a court of law. The Court—not unwillingly, we 
may be sure—either suggested or acquiesced in a proposition to 
refer the matter to arbitration. In due time the arbitrator made his 
award, assigning to the poor gentleman who had had the couleur 
de rose of his future prospects so unpleasantly washed out the 
solatium of about e story, the congregation 
of the gentleman the accuracy of whose representations has 
been thus corrected have liberally clubbed together, and pre- 
sented him with the sum in question—whether as a testimony of 
their indignation at the severity of the arbitrator, or of their 
satisfaction at the practical result of the exchange, does not 
appear. Anyhow, all ends happily. The wealthier of the two 
congregations has evidently got the article it wanted, in the shape 
of a popular preacher ; the other has in all probability got a ignee 
(if not a worldly-wise) parish priest; substantial justice is done, 
as far as money goes, by rectifying the inequality of incomes with 
the aid of a iB ates | sum in cash; only the law of simony, as it 
stands, is fi tly violated under the express direction of one of 
Her M ajesty’s supreme courts of law. 

Nothing need be easier than to adapt the precedent to general 
use. If, for instance, a couple of incumbents whose incomes are 

tively 600/. and 300/. a year want to exchange without loss 
on either side, all that will be necessary will be that the erg 
of the inferior benefice draw a slightly coloured picture of his pro- 
fessional resources; raise the rent of his glebe a —on 
paper ; give credit to his congregation for unusual liberality in the 
article of offerings ; and indulge his fancy in a few pleasant fictions 
of the kind. hen the exc is made, the voluntary victim 
of these amiable delusions will bring an action for misrepresenta- 
tion ; the Court will refer it to an arbitrator; the latter will make 
his award in a week, doing exact justice to both parties—who very 
ibly will have agreed all along on a sum to be suggested to 
im as mutually satisfactory. vuntur risu tabule ; and the 
annoying impediments which an antiquated system has long 
imposed upon the Church, to the great injury of parishes and to 
paar serious diminution of its influence, will be swept away for good 
and all. 

Now undoubtedly it is not a healthy state of things where popular 
sympathy goes along with the evasion of the law. Moreover, the 
chances are that a law so commonly evaded amidst general ap- 
plause is wrong. And a little consideration of the history of the 
simony laws will give a sufficient reason for the general 
contempt into whieh they have fallen, When “livings” first 
began to exist, they arose (as most people know) out of the 
endowment of a church by the owner of the manor. 
the first instance probably the endowment was granted to the 
mother-church or cathedral of the diocese, which supplied 
the wants of the local churches by a huge system of peripatetic 
curates. This is, however, somewhat problematical at best; and 
very early, at all events, the endowment was vested in the rector 
of the parish church. Two elements were combined in the consti- 
tution of a rector. He was endowed with certain property by his 
yong and he was entrusted with the cure of souls by his bishop. 

the antagonism of these two elements, and their mutual encroach- 
ments, lies the secret of half the ecclesiastical squabbles of the 
middle ages. The lay patron naturally insisted on the rights of pro- 
perty; the spiritual superior as naturally required that everything 
else should be secondary to the cure of souls. There is little doubt 
that the Othos and Henrys (whether German or other) in respect to 
bishoprics, and the lay patrons everywhere in ct on to benefices, 
pushed the rights of property as far as they could go, and perhaps 
further. A king now and then insisted on presenting whom he would, 
and ordering his subject bishops to ordain or consecrate his favourite 
straightway ; and lay squires in their sphere no doubt imitated their 
betters. The spiritual element—up to Hildebrand’s time at 
least—had more than enough to do to hold its own, and enforce 
upon patrons and their presentees some sort of regard to the well- 
being of the people who, after all, were the original object of the 
founder’s munificence. In a happy, or unhappy, hour the idea 
occurred to some bright mediseval wit of branding over-greedy 
patrons and their pets with the odious ¢ of simony. In its 
original sense, simony has about as much to do with the procuring 
of a church benefice as St. Paul had with the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury or the sale of a lease by a dean and chapter. Strictly, 


simony means the undue holy orders (or, still more 


strictly, of the power of conferring them), and nothing else. That, 
even in this strict sense, English bisho have not been, one time 
or other, guilty of the crime, we are very far from asserting ; and that 
holy orders have often been granted, if not for money, at all events 
from motives that would not bear too close scrutiny, we venture 
to take for granted. Simony, however, is a term inapplicable 
beyond these limits, and has really as little to do with the acqui- 
sition of a benefice as manslaughter or arson. Still the name was 
a useful missile, and was disc’ as nrercilessly at the head of 
an opponent, throughout the middle ages, as that of incon- 
tinence at a secular priest who happened 
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Reformation nothing was done in the matter until 13 Eliz. In 
the Act of that year simoniacal actions are catalogued with a 
of minuteness which one can only account for with the 
help of one clause in the Act—that which provides that, in all 
cases of simoniact or simoniac? promoti (i.e. clergymen on whose 
behalf any of the things indicated had been done, though without 
their own privity), the presentation pro hac vice should devolve 
upon the Crown. This Act, reinforced at intervals by magnilo- 
uent declarations such as that of King James’s Canons and the 
hice, still continues to be the law of England, and it is the struggle 
of the owners of this sort of property against the spiritual absorp- 
tion of their rights that causes all the unpopularity of the law as it 
stands. Neither the spiritual nor the temporal right is, at present, 
adequately provided for; and so it happens that the squire’s second 
son, however great a dunce or (within certain limits) scamp he may 
be, is admitted with all legality to the family living, while the 
common-sense arrangement of an exchange between two clergy- 
men, or of the retirement of an aged incumbent upon half-pay, is 
branded as hopelessly simoniacal. 

The common — just of most of 
arrangements is exactly the thing that enlists popular sympathy 
against the law that forbids hon What can A en oud le— 
we may add, what is, in some hundreds of parishes, more imme- 
diately needed —than that arrangements of this sort should be, 


not only legalized, but encouraged? There are hundreds of 
ishes, as we all know, suffering from a malady which may be | 
called ministerial decrepitude. The ministers themselves feel it | 
as acutely as their flocks, The old man would resign if he could, | 
oy clergymen’s incomes are not generally large, and resignation 
under such cjreumstances is 2 cg with suicide. And | 
meanwhile the proximate incumbent is spending the best of his 
years in dreary waiting for an old man’s death, Again, there are 
many hundreds more in which, from some accident or other, the 
clergyman happens to be unpopular. Very likely his unpopu- 
larity is much to his credit. He has insisted upon some sani- 
tary or other improvement which has set “the sense of the 
arish,” as interpreted by the oracles of the public-house, against 
im; or he has inveighed indiscreetly, yet een against the 
revailing sin of the neighbourhood ; or he is too learned a man 
or the Tony Lumpkin of the big house. Very likely, on the other 
hand, he is pg from some piece of folly or other, unlikely 
to be repeated; or from physical inability to preach down the 
local Stiggins ; or from some less creditable cause which—however 
he may have repented of it—has fatally marred his usefulness 
where he is, if he stays there for ever. Or, still more probably 
than all, he finds that the haphazard of patronage, as at present 
administered, has placed him in the exact position in which he is 
most nearly useless, As things stand, or stood until the notable 
discovery was made which we have been endeavouring to adver- 
tise for the public benefit, he must remain where he is to the 
end of his days, except in the very improbable event of his finding 
an incumbent of his own age willing to exchange with him, whose 
income also is a tolerable equivalent to hisown. That so many 
exchanges are actually made, at a dead loss to the more conscien- 
tious of the two parties to them, is something little less than 
marvellous. 

Again, as to the buying and selling of benefices; can any sane 
man say why a living may not be bought when it is vacant, and a 
fair bargain made, while if the purchaser chooses to dirty his 
fingers with a little speculating in “old lives” it is perfectly 
legitimate ? or why an advowson may be purchased by a clergy- 
man while a presentation may not, except with the help of a little 
circumlocution ? or how it comes to pass that agreements to 
purehase, when the incumbent is tx articulo mortis, have been at 
one time simony, at another nothing of the sort, according to the 
caprice of a judge? or what is the distinction between simony 
and simeony—between the unprofitable investment of your money 
and the profitable investment of your principles? The long and 
short of the matter is, there is (and the administrators of the law 
feel that there is) no moral question in the matter. As some- 
body said the other day in the House of Commons, simony is 
a mere inyention of the law. One man gets a living because his 
father returns the borough member; another, because somebody 
connected with him is a friend of the Lord Chancellor; another, 
because he has a faculty for saying certain shibboleths with the 
requisite snuffle; another, because he or his father possesses a few 
hundreds or thousands of pounds. It would be extremely difficult 
for an unsophisticated person to pick out of all these the one who 
is, above the rest, guilty of (or the victim of) simoniacal practices, 

It seems to be forgotten by the maintainers of the existing law, 
if there are any, that a patron is not unlimited in his choice of 
protégés; that everybody, before he can be presented to any in- 
cumbency, must have satistied a bishop of his fitness for the office 
of the priesthood, and that he has in all probability exercised it 
in a place of as much importance as that in which he is hence- 
forth to officiate with the advantage of a slightly improved 
income, And it is forgotten also that the bishop has the power 
(and in one or two notable instances has exerted it) of examining 
the presentee before his induction into the particular benefice 
to which he has been presented. This latter power is, however, 
fettered by legal restrictions which make it practicall 
inoperative, perhaps in a sort of revenge for the simoniacal difficul- 
ties which encumber a patron in the distribution of his pa 
Now that the attention of Parliament has been seriously called to | 
the subject, some sort of remedy for the deadlock of the spiritual 


| 


almost sessed of political and 


and temporal elements will possibly be attempted. Would it be 
an entirely unwise proceeding to adopt in this instance the course 
we are adopting in all others—to set both bishop and patron free 
from legal hindrances, and allow them both to execute their 
functions without impediment; the patron to be free to appoint 
whom he will, within the limits of the priesthood, and the bishop 
to be free to reject the nominee, subject to the assent of the 
Presbytery of his Cathedral, or to that of some other Diocesan 
Council? People, at all events, who, like James I. and his friends, 
object to the sale of livings altogether, will be the last to dis- 
countenance the 1. Nothing will more certainly check this 
sort of traffic than the uncertainty of its issuing in anything but 
expensive disappointment. 


THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT IN GREECE. 


HE merits of the new Constitution of the Hellenic Kingdom 
were pointed out on a recent occasion (Saturday Review, 

August 19), but a very inaccurate conception of the manner in 
which the country is governed will be formed if the defects of the 
executive administration are overlooked. Unless the ordinary, 
every-day relations between the Government and the 
are carefully examined, a false impression concerning both the 
merits and defects of the rulers and the governed may very 
easily be produced. As an example, it may be observed that 
false explanations of the unanimity of the Greeks, when they 
expelled King Otho, have been generally adopted on the Con- 
tinent. The case is one of considerable interest in the hi 
of monarchical government. King Otho reigned over the Greeks 
for nearly thirty years. They recei him on his first 
arrival with indescribable enthusiasm as the Saviour of their 
country, and they repeated that welcome on many occasions with 
unquestionable sincerity. Several ne is Government 
was involved in disputes with foreign Powers, he was warml 
supported by his subjects, whether his difference was wi 
England, France, Russia, or Turkey; for with all these he con- 
trived to have disputes, and in general so conducted them as to be 
in the wrong. Foreigners were therefore justified in believing that 
he was one of the most popular sovereigns in Europe, and some 
German diplomatists have not yet recovered from their surprise at 
the unanimity of the Greeks in driving him from a throne which 
a European treaty had guaranteed to the House of Bavaria. 
Yet the explanation may be easily found by those who perceive 
that the political classes of Athens do not represent the inhabi- 
tants of liberated Greece, and that the voice of the Athenian press 
and of Athenian society does not express the feelings of the Greek 
nation. 

The nature of the executive administration as it was formed 
during King Otho’s reign must be taken into account in order 
to understand clearly both the causes of the unanimity of the 
Greeks in their hostility to King Otho, and the causes that have 
prevented the revolution of 1862 from reforming the vices of the 
Government, while it succeeded in improving the political consti- 
tution of the State. The Greeks acknowledge their failure, and 
own that they have been utterly incompetent to eradicate the 
generally ised defects and the wide-spread corruption of 
their central administration. It is supposed by many that King 
Otho was expelled from Greece by a sudden ebullition of demo- 
cratic frenzy in the breasts of a fickle and passionate people; and 
these persons believe that a —_ degree of firmness and activity 
on oF ay would have enabled him to rally round the ro 
stan a strong body of place-hunters, and to commence a civil 
war with some chance of success. The —— of Otho assert 
that he would easily have vanquished Mr. Bulgares, Admiral 
Kanarés, or any other Vitellius that might have headed the revolu- 
tionary army, and they think that he would have acquired a surer 
title to the Hellenic Kingdom by his victory than that which the 
Bavarian dynasty received from the three org | Powers by 
the Treaty of 1832 and the Conventions of 1833 and 1852. As 
the case has been finally decided against King Otho, we shall only 
remind his German partisans of Goethe’s words :—“ A revolution 
is always the fault of the Government, never of the people.” It 
is a matter of some importance, however, for the security of Ki 
George's throne, to ascertain whether those vices of the ceut 
Government which were among the proximate causes of King 
Otho’s fall still exist; for if their influence on society was 
powerful enough to produce one revolution, there must always be 
some danger that circumstances may give them an mee | of 
producing another revolution. Until they are utterly eradicated, 
no diplomatic hoeing on the will suffice to extirpate the 
seeds of discontent. 

The Government of Greece is a centralized executive without tho 
support of national institutions. The Constitution of 1864, with 
al. its merits, offers very insufficient guarantees for the inde- 
pendence of the judicial and municipal administration within the 
restricted sphere of action in which it ought to be fully secured. 
The single Chamber that co-operates with the Crown in legisla- 
tion consists of representatives who, by the 7oth article, must be 
“Greek citizens of the eparchy, or have been domiciled and pos- 
i icipal rights for two years in the eparchy 
where the election takes “* When the bad roads on the 
mainland, and the want of steam communication with many of 
the thirty inhabited islands in the Greek Kingdom, are taken into 
account, it is not surprising that the moral aad political influenes 
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of this Chamber of provincials is small, or that it forms only an 
imperfect check on the power which the central Government can 
exert at = moment in the most remote island or secluded 
mountain valley. 


The laws of Greece do not come into operation when they have 
been enacted by the Legi They must be promulgated by 
the King, and carried into execution in virtue of royal ordinances 
countersigned by responsible Ministers, The preamble of the 
Constitution runs thus:—“ We, a I., King of the Hellenes, 
considering the Constitution voted by the National Assembly 
which we have accepted, have ordered, and do hereby order, that 
it be published in the Gazette, as follows” (here the Constitution 
is inserted); “and we order all judicial, civil, and military autho- 
rities, and all citizens, to ms J is Constitution faithfully.” This 
ordinance is countersigned by the whole Cabinet or Council of 
Ministers, The formula embodies the principle, dear to centraliza- 
tion, that, though the people are the source of power, even laws 
remain in abeyance until they receive the executive sanction. 
The executive administration flows from the Crown as its source, 
and its functionaries form a caste distinct from the body of 
the people. It isa lem with all centralized executives, how 
to make a rill from the source of er flow into the munici 
system and bring local magistrates into the class of functionaries. 
King Otho solved this problem with great acuteness, though his 
Ne ag orse which became used to an econo- 
mical straw diet. The Greek Government is carried on through 
seven Ministerial departments, whose sphere of action is supposed 
to embrace an inspection and control over the whole active life of 
thecitizens. These departments are:—1. Finance. 2. Interior. 3. 
Justice. 4. Religion and Public Instruction. 5. Army. 6. Navy. 
7. Foreign Affairs. The territory is divided into nomarchies and 

ies, in imitation of the prefectures and sub-prefectures of 
3 and the whole country is again parcelled out into demarchies 
or municipalities, which are sometimes so extensive as to contain 
of twenty separate villages, many of which are often a 
day’s journey from the seat of the municipal authorities. The 
educated classes in Greece are demoralized, and the public ad- 
ministration is corrupted, by place-hunting. No traveller who 
visits Athens has any opportunity, except in a shop or on the 
road, of conversing with a Greek who is not, or has not been 
pom. paid official of a Government which everybody is read 
owledge is a bad Government. The feelings of the people 
rarely find a voice in the polished society frequented by strangers. 
As it is i ible, however, within our limits, to pass in review 
the whole scheme of the internal administration, we shall confine 
our observations at present to the municipal branch of it. It is 
typical of the condition of the Government, and it affords the 
best means the of the in 
paralysing the activi a e possessing many of the elements 
of ity aia the United "States and our 
own agricultural colonies to advance rapidly in ——* and in 
the development of their productive resources. e experience of 
Greece proves that a central authority cannot perform the proper 
functions of municipalities in assisting national progress. 

In King Otho’s time, the Crown selected the demarch or mayor 
from three candidates who were chosen by an electoral college, not 
by the votes of the citizens. These demarchs received large 
salaries from the municipal funds, and they were removable at any 
time by the Minister of the Interior. In practice they became 
local ts of the Crown and the Poot 9 Government. The 
nomarchs and eparchs employed them to orm the business of 
the central authorities, and thus local magistrates, who were sup- 
posed to be elected by the citizens of the municipality for the ex- 
press purpose of defending the rights of the people against arbitrary 
action on the part of the Executive, were converted into Govern- 
ment officials. King Otho’s Government would have been more 

etrical, more efficient, and not more oppreative, had the 
} mn been appointed by the Crown like other functionaries; 
and the management of the municipal funds would probably have 
been much honester had they been liable to direct responsibility as 
Government officials. This falsification of the municipal system 


to 


enabled the King to keep a direct control over the local aflairs of | 


his kingdom in his own hands. Without violating any express 
provision of the Constitution, he pursued a policy that made him 
personally responsible for the misgovernment of his kingdom in 
those details which affected the daily business of the agricultural 
population. The system of governing the country by means of 
the demarchies, joined to King Otho's aversion to publicity in 
municipal finance, disseminated pecuniary corruption and personal 
faithlessness through the whole municipal organization. And 
the extent of these abuses fully authorizes the Greeks to accuse 
his Government of political depravity and financial dishonesty. 


These accusations nevertheless appeer to produce an innocent | 
erman professors who wear the | 


pale blue ribbon of Otho’s order of the Sotér at their button-holes. £°" 


surprise in the minds of learned 


e extent to which corruption had been carried in the municipa- 
lities, and the number of persons interested in supporting abuses 
which enabled them to profit by the expenditure of municipal 
revenues amounting to about four millions of drachmas, or four 
times the King’s civil list, was observed with alarm by the 
National Assembly. To guard against the oonge: of any dynastic 
reaction that might arise from the intrigues of dismissed senators 
and and to separate completely the interests of the 
agxicultural class from the past system, National Assembly 
consented to sacrifice one half of the revenue derived from the 


tenth paid by the cultivator from the annual produce of the 
land. It was a great sacrifice of national revenue, but it was 
probably the only available means of rendering impossible an 
reactionary or anti-constitutional movement among the agricul- 
tural population. The measure was successful in making every Greek 
who ploughs an acre of land firm in his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the late revolution. 


In the year 1860 the strength of the ition in the Legis- 
lature induced King Otho to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, 
and to take an active part in the elections which followed in 
1861. The nomarchs and eparchs throughout the kingdom 
opeuly employed Court influence, and used the names of the Ki 
and Queen as guarantees for the rewards promised to those who 
would exert themselves to secure the return of the Government 
candidates. Court influence was everywhere victorious. It is 
said that sixty-two members, whose votes had displeased King 
Otho and Queen Amalia, were excluded from the new Chamber ; 
and about sixty demarchs were allowed to return themselves as 
Deputies, either by force or fraud. The Chamber of 1861 was 

ed, in ridicule, the Chamber of Demarchs, and its elec- 
tion was unquestionably one of the causes of the revolu- 
tion of 1862. The memory of the arbitrary conduct of 
the central authorities at those elections still renders the name of 
Otho hateful to the rural presen, while diminished taxation 
makes revolutionary principles dear to their hearts. The elections 
of 1861 have also left their mark in the new Constitution. 
Article 71 declares “that the duties of representative are incom- 
patible with those of demarch.” 

A new municipal law was hurriedly through the As- 
sembly. Though very impe and ill-digested, it contains 
several important clauses, and embodies the principle of direct 
election by the people. But, on the other hand, it still retains the 
impress of that aversion to aig Teese in detail which is 
a characteristic of centralization. hs, paredroi (aldermen), 
and municipal councillors are to be elected for four years, like 
members of the House of Representatives; and in the same way, by 
ballot and universal suffrage. Yet, while these local authorities 
are elected directly by the people, an attempt is made to keep 
them in their previous state of official subordination to the 
central Government by giving the Minister of the Interior, and 
consequently also the nomarch, the power of inflicting fines for 
what he may consider admini ve negligence, ang in 
amount from 50 to 200 drachmas. The Minister who has it in 
his power to ruin a municipal officer will almo:t certainly find the 
means of retaining the municipalities in their former state of ser- 
vility to the central administration, unless some further changes are 
made in the municipal law. Some danger might doubtless arise 
from an injudicious relaxation of the control which the central 
pe ought to retain in its hands. The law must provide that 
ocal independence, in the — barbarous state of the country 
and the corrupt condition of official pax Serr not be used as an 
instrument of political anarchy. Such a danger must be prevented 
by limiting the action of authorities to local business, and 
rendering them directly responsible both to the people and to the 
courts of law. And the power of enforcing this responsibility may 
be entrusted to the central Government. If Greece is to become 
an improving State, and to remain a constitutional monarchy, the 

licy of governing the nation by laws and institutions must 
be adopted, and the plan of managing all affairs by Royal ordinances 
and Ministerial interference must be abandoned. 

It lies beyond our present pi to point out the evil con- 
sequences which have resulted to the portion of the Greek nation 
that dwells beyond the limits of the Hellenic Kingdom, from the 
want of municipal institutions in liberated Greece. The Ottoman 
Government has profited considerably by King Otho’s error, and 
the exclusive spirit of the Greek central administration at Athens 
has created a strong feeling of aversion to the political government 
of the Hellenic Kingdom in all the Christian races throughout the 
East. 


The most interesting question at this moment with reference to 
the future condition of Greece is by what steps the inhabitants of 
liberated Greece can unite administrative centralization with local 
liberties and an i ial administration of justice. If they 
succeed in raising the law above the Government, as they have 
already succeeded in raising it above the King, they will have the 
merit of enlarging the political experience of Europe and may be 
entrusted with their own future. Any extraneous aid that could 
be given them in polishing their political machinery would ot 
bably do them more harm than good, for the defect of their 
Government lies in the motive er that tes its action, 
and the direction of that power is entirely in their own hands. 
If foreigners can trust to appearances, it would seem that the tide 
of public opinion is beginning to flow in the direction of self- 
ernment. The gift of the Ionian Islands has taught them 
that, withont municipal institutions in accordance with the wants 
of each district, any considerable extension of the limits of the 
Kingdom would create a great danger of anarchy. It would be 
easy to enlarge on the disordered state of the central admini- 
stration in Greece, but we can imagine no antidote that can 
be safely and immediately ied without the aid of forei 


influence, or perhaps even foreign foree, except the introduction of 


‘a good municipal system. 
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A TEA-FIGHT AT PORTSMOUTH. 


HERE we should have expected a Sea-fight we have a 
Tea-fight. Two rebellions during the past week have 
ruffled the surface of the Pacific Sea of our domestic annals. 
While the sister island is reeling to its centre under the fear of 
a real or fictitious insurrection, it is reassuring to find that our 
rebellions are of a somewhat tamer character. Market Drayton 
has broken some heads and a great many windows, because it 
don’t want the Local Government Act—a not unnatural result of | 
what is called a Permissive Act. But at Portsmouth a very 
serious outbreak of the a against the centralized des- 
i Whitehall has only been averted by what is called the 


caving-in of some very promising insurgents. To be sure all that 
the Portsmouth people ought about was their tea; but then the | 


student of history who is so often invoked by the Times will | 
remember that the great American revolution all about tea, so 
that a tempest in a teapot, after all, is not a thing to be laughed at. 
It appears that the Portsmouth Guardians of the Poor, being a 
sober and temperate folk, and addicted to the domestic institution 
of early hours, which still survives in country towns, commence 
their labours early in the afternoon. At any rate, their habit is, at 
their fortnightly meetings, to adjourn about five o’clock for a social 
cup of tea. This tea is not a heavy tea—not that bagman’s abomi- 
nation, a meat tea—but a tea proper, just a cup of tea and a slice 
of bread and butter ; the average cost of this simple refection bein 
about 24d. per man, and the whole cost being 3/. per quarter, or 1 
perannum. This enormous guzzling has been hitherto to. 
the funds of the Union. But the Portsmouth Union is 
with a very conscientious auditor, who regularly disallows this 
elaim on the Union accounts. As regularly, hitherto, the despots 
of Whitehall have passed the tea-charges, but only under protest, 
and not without serious remonstrance on the scandalous. outlay. 
Obstinacy on both sides was the order of the day. The Guardians 
would drink their tea, and would not pay for it ; till at length the | 
Poor Law Board intimated their intention of ing against 
ent 0 ese extrav: i i tea 
i Upon this the Guardians took fire, remonstrated and com- 
plained; but it was mostly on the ad misericordiam plea. Pity | 
tea-drinker. But the appeal to the feelings of White was 
in vain. The Poor Law Board clearly had the letter of the | 
Jaw with them. If in the Union accounts there was any | 
item which the auditor thought to be illegal, he was bound to dis- 
allow it. From his decision the Guardians might appeal to the 
Poor Law Board ; but if the Board also agreed with the auditor they | 
were enforce his decision. a 
further remedy, since the Guardians might a) against White- 
hall to the Queen’s Bench in Westminster. Be 


their z}d. per head. It was the old story of ~ s money over | 
again. Meantime, instead of mare against the Poor Law 
Board in the Queen’s Bench, they took the more politic but less 
dignified step of resigning. For a whole week or more no 


legal power to resign, the law would visit 
them the consequences, if any suffering or neglect was inc by 


the Portsmouth spirit. | 
There can be no question that the Poor Law Board were quite right. _ 
Not only were they bound to back their own servant, the official au-_ 
ditor, but the tea-money was an illegal Still we may have an — 
opinion about the auditor. He is a very f ps and upright person, © 
but perhaps a little pragmatical. The 24d. for tea might not come 
within the letter of the law, but the auditor might as well have | 
shut his eyes to such a microscopical abuse as this. Virtue can 
make itself very offensive, and the Athenians may be pardoned when | 


and a Union would incur twenty thousand times 24d. 
expense if a lower class of Guardians were to be ap- 
ted. The Portsmouth Guardians cannot boast of a very 
ignified result after all their brave but in principle they 
were right. The County and boards the 
and the Union may reasonably be called upon to tea the Guar- 
dians- of the Poor. A definite and small sum per head might 
very Properly be allowed for the Guardians’ expenses; and to sug- 
at any human being would seek the disagreeable duty of a 
guardian for the extravagant premium of less than three half- 


pence a week es enter into the mind of the Portsmouth 


wes but of nobody else. 

eantime, what an engaging and idyllic picture of the English 
municipal mind does this iittle history rl to that imaginary per- 
sonage who is so often quoted—the student,of our national manners. 
Just to think of a thousand Boards of Guardians all hard at work, 


and all a dish of tea in the intervalsof labour! For, as 
| the Portsmout 


memorialists plaintively put it, their practice is to 
adjourn for half an hour to the tea-board and resume their business. 
How domestic, how pure, how — this life! Andrew Marvel 
has been made a gilt hero for the cold-shoulder-of-mutton 
story ; but, for the true sublime, a Board of Guardians over their 
thin bread and butter deserves a fresco in the Palace of West- 
minster. The Spaniard would smoke innumerable cigars; the 
Frenchman would work for a of red ribbon, /a gloire, and the 
chance of favourable notice from the sous-préfet ; but the English- 
man wants but a single cup of tea once a fortnight, and is 
content to slave like an ox. The Poor Law Board ought to be 


| careful how they outrage this tender and delicate mind. Refuse 


the Guardians their tea at the parish expense, and who knows but 
that they may take to brandy and gin at their own expense? 
We suspect that, though the auditor may disallow the tea bill, 
he cannot prevent the whole Board fuddling themselves at 
their own discretion and their own ae We had better let 
well alone. Jobbery must be at the very lowest point of decrepi- 


_ tude when the lynx-eyed and malevolent interference of an auditor 


can only find 124 worth of annual unnecessary expense incurred 
in the maintenance and government of 1,500 persons. De minimis 
non curat lex, Unfortunately, as we think, the Poor Law is not 
bee popular among those who are called upon to administer it; 
it will be a pity if its present unpopularity should be 
increased ee as has been poured out 
on the Portsmouth malefactors. Besides, there are, to 
seriously, certain pal 


It is our English habit to feed and work; and if we can find men 
to work and to feed at 24d. per fortnight, we should encourage 
them, and be thankful for the very small bill they bring in. 
Among the many cries of cant, this cant about the profligacy of 
refreshments is one of the most impudent; and everybody must 

t that the Poor Law Board, by the indiscretion of a fussy 
cabcedinnts; has been compelled to seem to adopt it, 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING.* 


FE who claim for the Church of England one of the 

highest places amongst Christian bodies for li eminence 
would naturally put forward Jeremy Taylor as one of the leading 
witnesses in favour of their te ma and certainly it may be 
doubted whether any English ecclesiastical writer would be entitled 
to take precedence of him in a literary point of view, though he has 
been surpassed again and again 
uence, versatility, learning, and dexterity were greatly inferior 

to his. It may seem a paradox, but it is nevertheless true, 


’ : : sans that there was a good deal of the journalist in Taylor, as in 
they thought fit to ostracize such a stan bore as Aristides the | esinsti : 7 hick 
quire into this tea-money. And ae far as the spirit of the Poor Law | 
a lees we are misinformed, ex for the refresh- | ™ ern times 1s very insulliciently unders over 
f a | works of most of the great writers whose names are better known 
od. 8 their works, and you will find that a very large proportion of 
last Hol the many volumes which they fill consists of what, in the present 
§ ed to ibit was guzzling and guttling at the parish ex- | © days of Jeremy Taylor and Baxter, or even in those of Swift, 
parish Burke, and Johnson, periodicals had been anything like what t 
after thei ight have | 20, the names of these, and of many other great men, w 
justified his seater vi tty he mig: _.| bave been far less well known, and their works would have con- 
ably say, it io very hard in sisted of many fewer system of journalism was 
cussing for four or five hours all sorts of wearisome little puzzles, | YY, ect th 
and to be denied 24d, worth of tea and bread and butter at the of hig literary activity, it would bo 
Public expense. It is hard, and it is unreasonable, and it is the. 
most certain way to disgust with lic duties, to treat! , F Prophesyi th i oni 
expenses to witnesses and prosecutors is a premium on crime, and the Iniquity of Persecuting Differing Opinions. “By Jeremy Taylor, 
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rentral administered on pure abstinence principles. The work is better done 
e that when its administrators are in the habit of some slight social inter- 
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3s, and sugar if you please,” would allay, the tea and sugar are well spent. 
to the It was wisely said that a dinner lubricates the wheels of business. 
ty may 
ie tho uardians would act for Portsmouth. No supplies were ordered for 
+” su the house; the contracts were on the very eve of —— and 
nances starvation stared some 1,500 paupers in the face. course the 
despots of Whitehall were equal to the terrors of this empty 

, bounce, and the Guardians were reminded that, as they had no | 
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show, from the number and the character no less than from the style 


_of his minor works, how eminent he would have been as a journalist 


had journalism existed in his days. His style speaks for itself. 
It is incomparably eloquent and spirited. It has also the great 
merit of a singularly rich vein of wit, kept in check by regard to 


the nature of the subjects discussed, but constantly present ; and it 


is harmonious and musical beyond that of any other English 
periods a singular subdued pathos which 
it is difficult to analyse, but which is indicated with exquisite 
subtlety and skill by means of the choice and arrangement of 
very simple words in the midst of long passages. ‘Taylor has 
been justly reproached for redundance and prolixity, but 
in his case, as in Clarendon’s, the reproach is often due rather to 


peculiar punctuation than to laxity of thought. One of the most 


eloquent passages, for instance, in the Liberty of Prophesying con- 
tains a sentence of thirty-one long lines. By substituting full- 


no modern writer would think of using, the passage would 

e a model of condensed and nervous eloquence. Indeed, the 
power of condensation was one of Taylor’s great gifts. After 
expatiating over a subject at almost wearisome length, he will 
sum up the whole ent in a few lines with extraordinary 
vigour both of thought and expression. Take, for instance, the 
following summary of the objections to the arguments in favour 
of the openers of the Pope, founded on the text “Thou art 
Peter.” e objections are the common ones as to the uncer- 
tainty of the meaning of the words, and as to the uncertainty 
of the fact that St. Peter ever was Pope at all, or ever was 
at Rome:— “A goodly building which relies upon an event 
that was accidental, whose purpose was but insinuated, the 
meaning of it but cenptapanet at, and this conjecture so un- 
certain that it was an imperfect aim at the purpose of an event 
which, whether it was true or no, was so uncertain that it is 
ten to one there was no such matter.” The condensation here 
is so great that it produces obscurity. On the whole, Taylor's 
style comes very near to modern English. He has almost shaken 
himself clear of the Latin tradition, but he has still a certain smack 
of it. Latin words which the lan refused to assimilate are to 
be found here and there in his writings. “This is a complexion” — 
#. e. complication—of several distinct propositions. “ Scripture in 
its plain expresses.” “ We have an express out of the same sermon 
of St. Peter.” “All the particulars are now united by way of 
constipation” —a word which is now exclusively medical. 
“ Adiaphorous” for indifferent is common, and so is the word 
“consign” in the sense of marking by a sign — “ Consign that 
covenant,” “he did consign his love,” &c. The word has now 
become either mercantile, as when we “consign” a parcel of 
goods—or historico-sentimental ; some writers would talk of con- 
igning a man’s remains to the tomb. 

e Liberty of Prophesying is one of the most characteristic of 

its author's works, and though in later life he receded from some 
of the peers there taken up, it seems probable that it will 
always be his principal title totame. It is an extraordinary book, 
and proves to demonstration the fact that, amongst writers of the 
very first class, theological liberalism, as we should call it in the 
present day, had made extraordinary progress in the seventeenth 
century, though, by a singular combination of circumstances, it 
was not only not connected with the contempurary movement 
towards political liberty, but was actually opposed to it. Claren- 
don, Fi Chillingworth, and Hales, in the earlier part of 
Charles I.’s reign, and Jeremy Taylor at a later period, held 
a position not altogether unlike that of the clone school 
of liberal theologians; and though they do not appear to have had 
any decisive or even very powertul iiss over the thoughts of 
their age, or to have been able to mitigate the fierce bigotry of its 
contending parties to any very considerable extent, their writings 
will always be entitled to and admiration, not only because 
of their inherent merit, but because when they were written they 
were unparalleled in ony other Christian church, and because they 
first set the subject of religious controversy upon its true founda- 
tion. So severe a critic as Hallam, writing in the nineteenth 
century, could still feel himself compelled to say that Chilling- 
worth’s Religion of Protestants, and uet’s Exposition de la foi 
catholique, represented the utmost stretch of the human mind in 
— irections upon the great subject which they treated. 
__ The geneal of these celebrated works is easily traced. 
Hooker must be regarded as the founder of the school. The 
Ecclesiastical Polity is a vindication of the competency of reason 
to decide questions of Church government on grounds of ex- 
pediency, and in the discharge of this task Hooker rises from time 
to time to a pitch of ‘positive enthusiasm upon the powers—we 
might almost say the attributes—of reason. He speaks of it with 
an enthusiasm which in the present day would make him a 
suspected, not to say a daugerous, person. Chillingworth was 
Hooker's greatest disciple. His first book is the most vigorous 
protest that has ever yet been written against that state of mind 
which pathetic and ingenious writers of our own day have made 
very prominent, and which flies to Popery as the only refuge from 
scepticism. The Zicligion of Protestants applies to the faith of 
individuals the very same principles which the Zcclesiastical 
Polity asserts in relation to Church government. Reason, says 
Hooker, is the guide of the legislator in ecclesiastical as well as in 
civil affairs. Reason, adds Chillingworth, is the o by which 
individuals are certified of the truth of their religious creed. 
Jeremy Taylor builds on these foundations, but he goes a —- 
further ; for he adds to the principles of Hooker and Chillingwo 


ep fe the semicolons, and by avoiding a few Latin constructions 
wh: 
becom 


the observation that the reason of different men tends to different 
results even when exercised with the best intentions and with all 
possible industry ; and thence he deduces the doctrine of general 
toleration—a doctrine which had a very long road to travel, after 
his day, before its truth was generally and fully recognised. It 
would, of course, be untrue to assert that any of these three 
eminent men taught the doctrines which we have ascribed to 
them nakedly, and without limitation. It is in the nature of such 
doctrines to be realized slowly, and only by the successive efforts 
of many minds. Of Hooker and Chillingworth we may possibly 
speak more fully on some future occasion. Taylor's work we 
e 0, 1g is by no means a osophi 
book, as we understand hilosophy in these days. Pit does not 
begin at the beginning, and build up a regular edifice of connected 
propositions. On the contrary, it takes theology in general for 
granted, and sets out to establish, by ised means, a variety of 
particular results. Taylor's undoubtedly lead to the 
conclusion that every conceivable theological opinion, if held in 
good faith, is in itself innocent; but though, in consistency, he 
ought to have thought thus, in fact he did not. Such an opini 
indeed, is by no means generally held and, as Mr. Lecky wo 
say, “ realized” even in our own days. Taylor does not go into 
the nature of faith and the grounds on which it rests, but assumes 
that there are some things which it is a positive duty to believe ; 
and his first. proposition is, that “the duty of faith is 
completed in believing the articles of the Apostles’ Creed.” 
He then inquires at length into heresy, which he scems to have 
considered—for his language throughout this chapter is vague and 
difficult to follow—as consisting in denying an article of the 
Apostles’ Creed from corrupt motives. Consequently, according to 
Taylor, if a man rejected such an article from pride, he would be a 
heretic, but if he rejected it because in good faith he thought it false, 
he would not; and this although the proud man and the humble 
man might both allege the very same intellectual grounds for 
their opinion. Taylor does not in so many words confine heresy 
to a direct denial of articles in the Aposties’ Creed ; but his reason- 
ing implies it. The rest of the book consists in arguments to 
show in detail that Scripture is obscure in matters not funda- 
mental—i.e. not in the Apostles’ Creed—and cannot be made an 
authority for anything else; that tradition is untrustworthy on a 
thousand grounds; that the Fathers contradict each other, and 
that the same is true of Councils and of Popes; besides which, it is 
altogether impossible to find any foundation upon which Popes 
and Councils can base their claims. Reason is the best judge of 
controversies. Its errors, if bond fide, are harmless, and we ought all 
to tolerate each other and permit a general “liberty of prophesy- 
ing.” In order to illustrate the scope of his argument, he examines 
what in his day were the two extreme cases—the cases, namely, of 
the Anabaptists and the Roman Catholics. He with much 
minuteness into the question whether the doctrines of adult 
baptism and transubstantiation may be tolerated, and concludes 
that they may, inasmuch as both are capable of being held in 
fect good faith, and neither can be shown to be in any respect 
injurious to the J ag On the other hand, the opinions of the 
Anabaptists, and also those of the Roman Catholics, on the ques- 
tion of the civil government and the powers of the Pope, are not 
to be tolerated for an instant. Nothing can be more peremptory 
than the way in which Taylor asserts the supremacy of State 
interest over all theological considerations whatever. “ Religion 
is to meliorate the condition of a ple, not to do it 
disadvantage ; and, therefore, those doctrines that inconvenience 
the public are no parts of true religion.” The Council of 
Nice may have appeared to condemn the use of arms, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus says that the secret tradition of the Apostles 
was to the same effect ; but “either these authorities are to be 
slighted, or be made receptive of any interpretation rather than the 
Commonwealth be disarmed of its necessary supports.” Nay, the 
Sermon on the Mount is treated in the same way. “Sup 
there were divers places of Scripture which did seemingly re- 
strain the political use of the sword ; yet since the avoiding a per- 
sonal inconvenience hath by all men been accounted sufficient 
reason to interpret Scripture to any sense rather than the literal, 
which infers an unreasonable inconvenience (and therefore the 
‘ putting out an eye’ and the ‘cutting off a hand’ is expounded 
by mortifying a vice and killing a criminal habit), much rather 
must the allegations against the = of the sword endure any 
sense rather than that it should be thought that Christianity 
should destroy that which 1s the only instrument of justice.” 

Such is an outline of the argument of this memorable book, 
It isa curious instance of the lengths to which men will go in 
what they themselves would regard as a heterodox direction, under 
the shelter of excuses which every one but themselves must cee 
to be untenable, Jeremy Taylor would probably have been indig- 
nant at the imputation of holding that it is no sin to be a 
Mahometan, a Buddhist, a Deist, or an Atheist, so long as those 
opinions are held in good faith. He would have said, and with 
truth, that he held it to be a positive duty to believe the Apostles’ 
Creed. Nothing, however, can be more certain than that his 

rinciples would justify disbeliet in every article of the Apostles’ 
Greed. upon grounds precisely similar to those by which he 
justifies doubts as to the articles decided on at Nice. In a word, 
if the Liberty of Prophesying be taken as an attack upon the 
notion that there is any infallible guide at all to theological truth 
and as an argument in favour of the innocence of all 


| opinions whatever held in good faith, it is extremely powerful, and 
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and persuasive. If it be viewed asa solution 


incomparably eloquent 
in any other sense of the great problem of religious toleration, it is 


altogether paar mae . This, however, is not the way in which 
so great a work sh be criticized. Is onder to Go fe the mest 
scanty es we must put ourselves, if ible, at the author’s 
point of view, and try to see his subject as he saw it. 

We must, then, remember, in the first place, that the whole 
aspect of theology, the way in which people viewed it, and its 
one amongst the various departments of human thought, were 

damentally different in Taylor’s day from what they now are. 
It appears to have been viewed in a far more definite and positive 
light than that in which we, with our habits of thought, regard it. 
Its state might be compared, with a good deal of truth, to that of 


international law in our own time, or of English constitutional law 


in the last century. “Is” and “ought to be” were identical terms 
in its vocabulary, and —s observation that “those doctrines 
that inconvenience the public are no parts of true religion ” must be 


‘taken as the key toa a part of his speculations and those of 
es. 


. 


his contemporari eir object was strictly practical. It was 
not to investigate truth onl , but to supply a theory which 
should square as well as might be with established opinions, and 
should at the same time justify institutions to which the writer 
“was attached, or measures of which he was the advocate. Con- 
troversial theology, in short, is advocacy in that theoretical and 
‘general stage which is the indispensable preparation for the direct 
advocacy of specific measures and institutions. Its value, there- 
fore, must in Decne be tested rather by its skill thap its truth—by 
its homéines, and not by its instructiveness to all men at 


"all times. This remark enables us to understand Taylor’s position 


with respect to the Apostles’ Creed, which appears at tirst sight so 
weak that it is difficult 1 to understand why s able a man took it 
up. It is indeed exceedingly weak as against those who deny the 
necessity of any dogmatic belief at all, but it is by no means weak 
as against those who contend for the necessity of a dogmatic belief, 
and extend its limits to what their adversaries consider an unreason- 
able extent. The position, indeed, was not by any means peculiar 
to Jeremy Taylor. It was the distinctive theory of a considerable 
school. Chillingworth insisted on it at length, and with his usual 
acuteness; and it is also maintained by Laud in his controversy with 
Fisher the Jesuit. The truth is, that the doctrine came in usefully 
at a particular stage of the Roman Catholic controversy, and must 
be considered in connection with that controversy. It was in the 
nature of an answer made by the Protestant controversialist to an 
objection raised by bis antagonist against an nt used by the 
show that the Rome had not the right to 
a judge of controversy. To use the language of special plead- 
ing, t was « replication in a set of pleadings which may ees 
stated:—A living judge of controversy is superfluous, inasmuch 
as all the necessary articles of Christian faith are clearly revealed 
in the Bible. One of the pleas in answer to this was—It is 
not certain what articles are necessary, and this has to be 
ascertained. The y was— All necessary articles of faith 
ave contained in the Apostles’ Creed. The evidence in sup- 
of this reply was, team apd Creed was the oldest 
] statement of the Christian faith; that it was probably 
older than the New Testament itself; and that, at all events for 
the first three centuries, it was universally considered a suffi- 
cient profession of Christian ‘belief. We cannot enter at 
into the subject, but any one who will view the writings of 
Taylor and his contemporaries in their true light, as argumenta ad 
homines, and who will read his chapter on the subject, will, we 
think, readily that, whatever Taylor’s argument may 
have been worth as against modern Liberals, it was no easy matter 
for those to whom it was addressed to answer it. 


Taylor's view of heresy, as residing, not in the mistakes of the | any theological writer should 


understanding, but in the misconduct of the will, won for him, 
ora other things, the enthusiastic sympathy and irati 
of Coleridge, who lavishes upon this part of the work a 
amount of praise, conveyed in that mystical language of which he 
was so great a master, idered in itself, it a to us the 
weakest of the book. It retains the s “heretic” and 
% vee but defines them in such a manner that it makes them 
altogether superfluous. If heresy consists not in the opinions held, 
but in the motives for which men hold them, the motives and not 
the opinions constitute the sin; and thus heresy is only an alias for 
pride, sensuality, ambition, &¢., actuating a man who turns his 
thoughts to silicone subjects, There ‘is, moreover, a sort of 
hesitation and confusion in the way in which the thought is 
worked out. The chapter conveys the impression that the author 
was reluctant, either from fear or from some other motive, to work 
out his meaning clearly and fully. If he had done so, and if, in 
order to do so, he had put something of a curb on the luxuriance 
of his language, it can hardly be doubted that he would have 
been brought to consider questions which lay straight before him, 
but which he probably wished to avoid. 

If, however, the oo on heresy is viewed practically, a very 
different criticism will be required. From that point of view, it 
may be put by the side of the liberal theories of the British Con- 
stitution, Erskine’s Speeches upon the Law of Libel, or any other 
— of an existing phraseology to a new and enlarged view 


ve point of view, a great deal might be said against 
eremy Ta Tor's view of the nature of Nene tie practical value 
as an emollient and lenitive can hardly be exaggerated. Nothi 
can be more ae than a contempt for air-cushions 
swimming-bladders. In all political, moral, and theological matters 
they are practically indispensable. People must be led by d to 
unfamiliar conclusions. The innocence of error was in Taylor's 
dog doctrine. To restrict the limits 
of heresy by definition was the way to bring people gently and 
by easy degrees to indifference to it, just as the gradual restric- 
tion of the law of libel to narrow limite by forensic discussion 
gradually introduced practically unlimited freedom of political 
and religious discussion, We do not mean to attribute to Taylor 
a conscious design to bring about this result. It is highly probable 
that he would himself have been alarmed at the full application 
of his own doctrines. We know, indeed, that after the Restora- 
tion he retracted, or at least modified, them, though we agree 
with Mr. Lecky in thinking that the Liberty of ing must 
be taken to be the expression of his real sentiments. 

The three destructive ters are undoubtedly the most forcible 
part of the work. The impossibility of findin _ infallible 
guide to truth, and the superiority of reason to other guides, 
are insisted be with extraordinary vigour, and with a profusion 
of vse Ba ich makes one feel thankful that the apology which 
Taylor makes in his preface for not multiplying quotations, because 
he had no lib: at hand, was n . If he had had a library 
to go to, the fuel would have interfered with the fire. In these 
chapters a degree of liberty and independence of mind is shown 
which even in our day is extremely rare amongst the clergy. 
Indeed, many of the doctrines which a clerical writer of 

nt day would not dare to utter, unless he wrapped them up 
in a sort of honied mystical phraseology, are expressed by Taylor 
in the clearest and plainest words that he could find. ‘lake, for 
instance, his doctrine that reason is the only rule of faith :— 

By reason I do not mean a distinct topic, but a transcendent that runs 

through all topics; for reason, like logic, is the instrument of all things else ; 
and when revelation, and philosophy, and public experience, and other 
grounds of probability or demonstration have supplied us with matter, then 
reason does but make use of them. 
Compare this plain-speaking with the passage in the Essays and 
Reviews about the “ verifying faculty,” which to many respectable 
people sponse an unheard-of monster, and we shall t a notion 
of the difference in vigour between the theologians of the seven- 
teenth and those of the nineteenth century. Look, again, at the 
following passage about miracles, which Taylor considers as of use 
only to attract attention :— 

Although the argument drawn from miracles is to attest a doc- 
for it by miracles, yet of itself, and by its own reputation, it will not support 
any fabric ; for instead of proving a doctrine to be true, it makes that the 
miracles themselves are suspected to be illusions if they be pretended in 
behalf of a doctrine which we have reason to account false. And, therefore, 
the Jews did not believe Christ’s doctrine for his miracles, but disbelieved the 


It is impossible to put more forcibly and pointedly the 
doctrines which in our day cause the ears —— bem. 4 
when they are veiled in a haze of devotional language. ‘he only 


and the affectation, timidity, and obscurity of the present. If 
ja arise with a gift of perfect plainness 
of speech, perfect distinctness and honesty of thought, and a due 
| coldness of manner, he would be as welcome, not as 
flowers in May, but as a sharp frost after a November fog. 


CARLO GOZZL* 


T is hard to fix the position of Carlo Gozzi in the history of 
dramatic literature. At the first glance, he looks like an 
important innovator, or, more correctly speaking, an important 
réactionnaire, who produced lasting results; but as we look at 
him closely, his figure Boge hazy, and we begin to doubt whether 
he did so very much after all, and whether the results which we 
are tempted to trace back to his influence might not be accounted 
for by an intellectual pedi in which he had no place. By 
fame he has been very kindly used ; and, whatever may remain of 
his reputation in his own care has been taken that he should 
not be overlooked in the land of the stranger. met who knows 
anything about Schiller knows that a piece entitled Zurandot is to 
be found among the dramatic works « that and that it is a 
translation from an original by Gozzi. enigmas which 
appear in that piece belong to the prettiest things ot their kind 
ever written, although these are by Schiller, not by Gozzi, 
they have served to diffuse a knowledge of the Italian’s existence. 
To the satirical dramas which Ludwig Tieck wrote for the purpose 
of ridiculing literary adversaries, and which may be found in the 


ings. Heresy, in the middle of the seventeenth century, was 
a word of terror. ‘The writ de heretico comburendo was still part of | 
the law of the land, and men had been burnt for being Arians | 
and Anabaptists within living memory. Such spirits cannot be 


exorcised roughly. They are a kind that cometh not forth but 
by accommodation and 


management; and though, from a purely 


Phantasus of that prolific writer, Gozzi had no doubt furnished a 
sort of model, though all the force and purpose of the works 
belonged, not to Gozzi, but to Tieck. In Sismondi’s History of 


* Théatre Fiabesque de Carlo Gozz, traduit pour la premiére fois. Par 
Alphonse Royer. Paris: Lévy. 1865. ; 
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the Literature of the South of Europe—a book which, thanks to 

Mr. Roscoe’s translation, belongs as much to England as to 

France—Gozzi occupies a fair share of a long chapter, and is treated 

with tolerable completeness. Gozzi is not a name ¢ preterea nihil. 

Those who have but a vague notion of the sort of works which he 
uced are not very extensive smatterers in modern European 
rature. 


But while the world in general has known a good deal about | “¢ 


Gozzi and his tendencies, his actual works have but little 
read. A large portion of them is written in the Venetian dialect, 
and those varieties of language which are not considered classical 
are the last things studied by foreigners, except for purely 
ilological a We may fairly doubt whether the most 
letermined Anglomaniac on the other side of the Channel ever 
read Tim Bobbin merely for the sake of enjoying it as a literary 
uction. We may take M. Alphonse Royer’s word for the fact 
that Gozzi’s plays have never before been translated into French, and 
we are very much mistaken if any of them have been translated into 
English. That a German version of the whole of these eccentric 
creations may have been written by somebody, is by no means 
impossible; for the Germans will translate anything. But cer- 
tainly that version, if any such there be, is buried in utter 
obscurity; and when we have grasped the Turandot of Schiller, we 
feel that we have clutched the only palpable link which connects 
the Venetian dramatist with the rest of the world. M. Alphonse 
Royer, therefore, does good service in the diffusion of literary 
knowledge when, pausing from his useful labours in the dramatic 
field of Spain, he places in the hands of his fellow-men a compact 
little French book completely exhaustive on the subject of Gozzi. 
The particular pieces to which Gozzi owes his reputation, and 
which he called “ Fiabe”—an old Italian word, signifying “ Fables” 
—are ten in number. Of these M. Royer has translated five 
entire, following Schiller, instead of Gozzi, in the instance of 
Turandot. The plots of the rest are so minutely described that 
they almost answer the purpose of translations in the case of an 
sues who uces interest much more by his plot than by his 
dialogue, and who frequently allowed his actors to speak for them- 
selves ; ially when the translated plays give a perfect notion of 
his general manner. Save when some short oracular utterance is 
introduced, M. Royer has confined himself to prose, though, with 
Gozzi, prose and verse alternated with each other. This is the 
safest way of securing fidelity, when the translator intends to tell 
us what a actually said, and is aware that the book before 
him is utterly devoid of beauties deserving —_ imitation. A 
single exception is made in favour of , which is written 
in Alexandrines with a view to the French stage, M. Royer 
having been induced to make this exception by the success of the 
ply im Germany. By an introduction containing the life and 
rary history of the poet, the book is rendered quite complete. 

Gozzi is interesting not only as an author, but as a character ; 
and fortunately he made his personal peculiarities known by soriie 
memoirs which he published at Venice in 1797, long after his 
dramatic labours were ended, and which have been translated in 
an abridged form by M. Paul de Musset. The feeling which led 
to his earance in the li world was purely polemic. 
The comedies of Goldoni and the less celebrated Abbé Chiari 
had driven out of Venice the old commedia dell’arte, which had 
belonged for years to the national life of Italy, and the work of 
reaction against this innovation was undertaken by Gozzi. Like 
the contest een the two rival schools is strongly inclined to 
depreciate Goldoni, an immeasurably man than his 
antagonist. The reader who knows Goldoni only through the 
medium of M. Royer’s “ introduction ” will imagine that he wrote 
nothing but. those dismal plays which were called in the last 
cen “ comédies larmoyantes,” and which, after sundry modifica- 
tions, have settled down into that domestic drama at present so 
popular in both London and Paris. That old-fashioned pathos 
which now seems so slightly pathetic was not the exclusive 
characteristic of Goldoni, but was mingled with a spirit of “fun,” 
which often leads the author into as farcical delineations as are to 
be found in the prose comedies of Moliére. There are scenes in 
Goldoni which it is scarcely possible even for an Englishman to 
laugh, whereas the dhe ate af betrayed 
much as a smile by any passage in the ozzi must be of 
an abnormally cheerful disposition. 

The war, then, was not somuch between the lachrymose and the 
droll as it was between the comedy of the kind recognised 
in France and Italy, and the comedy sustained by the old national 
masks, who, furnished with a plot, had extemporaneous 
peo Bacchi, the head of — whom the rise of literary 

y had forced to quit Venice, had sought to make his fortune 
i but. about four years afterwards he 


in 
had tthe Venetians to appreciate ; 
when i came back, he found, not only a public ready to 


Paris, were the indireet ancestors of the conventional personages in 
English pantomime. Im Goszzi we find no mention of Harlequin, 
Pierrot, or Punch. His four male masks are, Tartaglia, who was 


always made to stutter; Truffaldino, generally supposed to be a 
knave, and perhaps corresponding to the Bergamesque Harlequin ; 
Brighella, a mustachioed bully; and Pantaloon, always honest 
always Venetian, who in a sort of claptrap manner appealed to the 
of his audience. personages, Sacchi, the 
irector of the returned was the permanent Truffaldino. 
Gozzi furnished the with a new piece, entitled the Love of 
Three Oranges—or rather with the plot of a piece, for the 
dialogue, after ancient fashion, was intrusted to the improvisatorial 
talent of the actors. A description of this outline will give a 
notion of Gozzi’s plots, such as they remained even after his de- 
ure from his earliest manner. 

Silvio, King of Diamonds, has a son, Tartaglia, affected with a 
malady which, in the opinion of the Court physician, laughter 
alone can heal. Clarissa, the King’s niece, intended as a caricature 
of the sentimental ladies who figured in the comedies of the 
Abbiate Chiari, is in love with Leandro, the Prime Minister, who 
is dressed as the Knave of Diam 
him after the death of Tartaglia, She is assisted by the fai 
Morgana, who is so made up as to resemble Chiari himself, an 
whose enemy is the magician Célio, a similitude of Goldoni. The 
buffoon T. dino has been introduced into the palace in order 
to make Tartaglia laugh, and accordingly the Princess urges her 
lover to poison him with a mixture of opium and Versi Martelliani. 
Leandro replies that the verses alone will suffice. The Versi 
Martelliant were an Italian imitation of French Alexandrine verse, 
named after their writer Martelli, and were among the innovations 
against which Gozzi directed his shafts. Opposed as he is by the 
influence of the ee | verse, Truffaldino is unable to make 
Tartaglia laugh ; but when he tickles the fairy Morgana, who has 
entered the palace disguised as an old woman, and she, while 


oranges belonging to Creonta, a 
million miles from the territory of 
the King of Diamonds ; and, accompanied by Truffaldino as his 
squire, he sets off in quest of the desired fruit. To speed them 
on their journey, a little devil follows them with a pair of beilows 
which sends them swiftly through the air, and, when it is blown 
no longer, allows them to descend to earth in a sitting posture. 
This odd mi it seems, was intended to satirize certain 
liberties in the ge of time and place which Chiari had 
allowed himself in one of his tragedies. Célio, the good genius, 
has warned Tartaglia of four perils which he will have to 
encounter—a rusty ivon gate, a starving dog, a cord nearly rotten 
with damp, and a female baker who, for want of a broom, sweeps 
out her oven with her own ample bosom. He also provides him 
with means by which these obstacles may be surmounted ; and, 
accordingly, when the Prince and his — arrive at Creonta’s 
castle, they es the bolt of the door, which immediately opens, 
pease with a loaf of bread the dog who threatens to attack 
dry the damp in the sun, the baking- 
wench with a broom. they leave the e, enriched with the 
three oranges, the sun grows dark, the earth trembles, and 
the voice of an invisible speaker successively commands the 
girl to toss the intruders into the oven, the rope to 
strangle them, the dog to tear them to pieces, and the gate to 
prevent their egress. But the girl, the rope, the dog, and the 
gate are all ful entities, and refuse to injure their benefactors, 
Although the Prince thus becomes of the prize he 
coveted, the fairy Morgana does not relinquish her design of per- 
secution, T: dino, who carries the and is accidentall 
separated from his. master, is seized with a violent thirst, to quen 
which he opens one of the From the rind of the first 
issues a yo irl clad in white, who, in her turn, complains that 
she is dying of thirst. A second orange is ed for the relief of the 
new sufferer, and produces another thirsty damsel, for whose benefit 
the third orange would be sacrificed did not Tartaglia fortunately 
arrive in time to snatch it from the hands of his squire. He him- 
self opens it on the banks of the lake, and the operation is now 
innocuous, for the young lady who issues from the fruit, and is 


as droughty as her two py. is able to refresh herself 
with water. The name ot this third beauty is Ninetta. She is 


kitchen turning the it for the royal s , @ dove coming in at 
the window lite to fall the wrens io barne? to 
cinder. This misadventure occurring three times, the of 
Diamonds loses his temper, and an inquiry takes place: - 
mately the dove is caught, and a pin, which is found among its 
piths, having been extracted, the lovely Ninetta ae ong in her 
istine shape. Tartaglia thus receives his proper bride, Smeral- 

is burned alive as a punishment for her misdeeds, and the 
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| 
et resisting him, falls down on the floor and shows her legs, the 
Prince is at last awakened to mirth. The baffled fairy, in her 
| rage, afflicts Tartaglia with an unbridled desire to possess three 
| 
: the daughter of the King of the Antipodes, and has been impri- 
- = soned in the orange by the enchantress Creonta. The Prince, 
: resolved to pay tere returns to his father’s — to fetch wear- 
= ing apparel, and during his absence the Moor Smeraldina—a female 
; — conventional personage of the Venetian stage, who in this piece 
| is an agent of Morgana—thrasts magic pin into Ninetas head, 
: and thus changing her into a dove, takes the place which she has 
| vacated. Tartaglia, om his vetarm, is ourpeised to fiod Me 
: with a black face, but, like a man of honour, he sticks to’ his eon- 
— ia tract, and eagencan duly celebrated. The wicked Smeral- 
— dina has been provided by the fairy with another magic pin, 
=e | ee which she is to thrust into the head of her bridegroom on the 
a nuptial night, and thus transform him into a brute animal. How- 
receive Dim, but also @ young poet of noble and ancient lamily, 
Count Carlo Gozzi, ready to do battle for him agninst the fashion- 
| Sacchi’s company, and appeared 
; : in Goazi’s plays, were not those whom we usually associate with 
| 
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—— joyously celebrated among the pots and gridirons of 
the kitel 

The above, it will be seen, is a fairy tale exactly of the kind 
notion ing such a on the origi 
evidence, be regarded as originator of those fairy melodramas 
which were occasionally brought out at our large theatres towards 
the beginning of this century, and of which perhaps the best- 
remembered is Bluebeard. is almost an i inence to re- 
mark that Gozzi’s use of the supernatural has nothing in common 
with that of our Elizabethan dramatists. 

There is every reason to believe that the mr gical transformations 
in the Three Oranges were executed with gre::t skill, for through- 
out the whole of his fiabe Gozzi writes like a man who has an 
eye, not only to stage effect, but to the mechanical means for 
producing it. That a work so utterly novel in its character, and 
at the same time so strongly appealing to the ancient predilections 
of a nation, should create a furor, if it did not altogether fail, 
was naturally to be expected. So t, indeed, was its success 
that Gozzi determinéd thenceforth to continue his labours as a 
dramatizer of fairy tales. He was really a zealot in the cause he had 
— for while he enriched Sacchi with his writings, he 

used to receive any remuneration for his works, either from the 
ae or from the bookseller, although he was by no means 

t. 

Pn his second play, the Raven, the plot of which he borrowed 
from a Neapolitan story, he for the first time ap as, what 
we should call, a dramatic author. To the p inciple of working 
out a fairy tale so as to present every marvellous incident to the 

of the itor he still adhered ; but whereas he merely wrote 

outline of the Three Oranges, to be filled up by the masks, 
he now wrote regular dialogue, making the serious characters 
speak in verse, and the masks, who now occupied a more sub- 
ae than before, in prose. Some scenes were, how- 
ever, still written in mere outline, or, as the Italians say, in 
ossatura, as if he could not break off with old traditions, and to the 
end of his “fiabesque ” career he showed an inclination to combine 
the peculiarities of the old school with those of the newer 
manner which he himself introduced. The rest of his ten jiabe 
‘we need not minutely describe; they are all dramatized fairy tales, 
with the single exception of Turandot, which, however, is quite 
as fantastic as those in which supernatural agency is employed. 
The scene of all, moreover, is laid in some imaginary Asiatic land 
which, even if called China, is not in the least Chinese ; and in all 
of them Pantaloon is a native of Venice, and speaks with affection 
and pride of the city of his birth. 

Sismondi remarks that the plays of Gozzi do not the 
spirit of the Italian people, and he expresses a doubt whether they 
‘were ever played elsewhere than at Venice. "With less accuracy 
he observes that the original character of the masks was almost 
effaced by their new — for Gozzi has effected no such change 
as that by which the buffoon Arlecchino of the Commedia dell arte 
becomes the grave, mute, dancing, spangled Harlequin of English 

ime. Still it must be aiden tted that the nationality of 
ozzi is of a very spurious kind. He availed himself of the old 
masks as a passport to public favour; but the more he advanced, 
the less use did he make of them, and they very soon ceased with 
him to be the principal . Nor ad he accomplished a 
novel feat when he supplied these masks with written dialogue. 
Years before he was born, some of the French wits had done the 
same for the Italians who played at Paris in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and Gherardi, a famous Harlequin, made a collection of the 
French scenes written for the Ultramontane masks, which is still 
‘within the reach of those who will devote some little trouble to 
the discovery of theatrical curiosities, One of the French plays 
in which the Italian masks appeared was adapted to the London 
boards by Mrs. Behn, under the title the Emperor of the Moon ; and 
the ill-starred comedian Mountford wrote a Faustus, the comic 
= of which is sustained by similar conventional 

‘o find the first appearance of Harlequin in a sugalie London 
theatre as a speaking personage in a written play, we must go back 
as far as 1677, when a piece by Ravenscroft, with the lengthy 
title Scaramouch, a Philosopher, Harlequin, a , Bravo, 
Merchant, and Magician, was performed at the Theatre Royal. 
Gozzi was born about 1718. 

Of those serious fairy melodramas which astonished and amused 
our fathers, Gozzi seems, as we have already remarked, to have 
been the inventor ; and in the art of so adapting a fanciful tale to 
the stage that it shall still retain its interest as a story he is not 

ssed even by Mr. Planché. Nevertheless there is a great 
that separates him from the writers of modern extravaganza. 
first work, indeed, pointed to a topic of his day; but dra- 
matic satire was not his forte, and nothi 
effete than the attempt he makes, in 
attack the school nage which makes selfishness the 
epring of human action. e is most at home when he is 
oroughly in earnest with his subject, and i to his fai 
tragedian approac e m of He ida, one 
the most of his flabe, was actually for a 
tragedy, and audiences were expected to weep at i 
of a aie lady whose ical husband threatened to trans- 
form her into a cow. At one period of his life he was even 
afflicted with a monomania which caused him to believe in the 
reality of the fantastic beings to which he had so often given 


can be more miserably © 
e Little Green Bird, to | 


fairy | to « Omphale. 


‘local habitation and a name. This is sufficient to show how 
little he had in common with those wits who invariably approach 
the ural in a spirit of badinage. 

0 Gozzi died in 1806. 
then left off writing fiabe for many years, had much devoted 
dramatic works M. Royer gives a list, and a list only. Nor do we 
more, for when of the fairy 
subjects that employed his youth, he is no longer an object of 
literary interest to any one. 


WHO IS THE HEIR?* 


MORTIMER COLLINS'S ial qualifications for 
writing a novel seem to be that he knows three or four lines 
of Homer in the original, that he can quote occasional bits out of 
Catullus and one or two more modern versifiers, that he hasa 
minute acquaintance with most of the country hotels, and that he has 
little tiny views about politics, journalism, and the like. It is true 
that he is apparently in the darkest ignorance about human nature 
and character, and is utterly innocent of any:knack either of con- 
structing a plot or even of executing decent detached sketches. 
To the smart young writer with bits of views this counts for 
nothing. A novel, to him, is only a means of informing the public 
that a Mr. Mortimer Collins has heard of Homer and Catullus, and 
knows at least the name of the most famous claret, and has one or 
two things to say about politicians. A book written on this truly 
artistic principle cannot fail to be entertaining, though certainly 
_ not in the way designed by its too brilliant author. T are, we 
believe, many men like Mr. Collins. They have read Vivian Grey 
and Gryll Grange, and are penetrated with an itching desire to write 
a scholarly political novel. It seems a very easy sort of business. 
You have only to introduce great names, and political talk, and 
some Greek and Latin quotations, and the thing required is done. 
But most men of very slender powers—who upon cool reflection 
find that, after all, they know little about the classics and 
absolutely nothing about politice—shandon the undertaking. Mr. 
Collins, however, like them up to this point, is “ differentiated,” 
as he would say, by having a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
audacity ; so he quotes his Latin and Greek scraps as if he were a 
real scholar, and introduces prominent politicians cha among 
themselves as if he were their bosom friend, and tells us all about 
the House of Commons as if he were a real member of it, and 
packs it all up in a plot just like a real novelist. On the whole, 
these silly little imitations of Mr. Disraeli, though they make men 
laugh, are a nuisance. Mr. Collins has a wonderful appreciation, 
by the way, of Mr. Disraeli, whom he brings into his novel under 
a very thinly disguised name. “ Mr. D’Almeida addresses the 
House of Commons,” we are told, “ as Plato might have talked 
to an imperf educated audience on the in of Tlissus.” 
being the is ern 
Vandyke. “You have noticed how Vandyke transfers to 
his canvas the inmost character of the men he paints. 
D’Almeida possesses in verbal ture.” 
Even this is not enough. written the most brilliant 
novels in the whole literature of the world—more brilliant, indeed, 
than anythi wae the comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and ar.” The pregnant significance of this is 
inimitable. Mr. Disraeli’s aovds are the most brilliant novels 
that ever were written. Then—warming to his work—they are 
not only more brilliant than all other novels, including those of 
Balzac, Thackeray, George Eliot, and other minor writers—they 
are more brilliant than ing. Or no—the most brilliant 
of all things are the ies of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and the 
rest. Next to them come Mr. Disraeli’s novels. After these 
may we venture to place Moliére, and Swift, and Sterne? One 
does not often come across a writer who allows his feelings 
to run away with him in this style. The author's notion of 
a brilliant thing may be inferred from a brilliant thing of his 
own, At a sponging-house, it seems, the d is called 
“the than on the key.” So Mr. Collins, with a truly deli- 
cate humour, remarks, “the man on the key was evidently also 
the man on the gui vive.” It be admitted 
fully appreciate the brilliancy r. Disraeli’s novels until we 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Mr. Collins's 
| story is the utter recklessness of the padding Tf a lover and 
| his mistress are introduced, Mr. Collins rushes lB oe | 

women. 


more familiar bit from Othello, and of showing that he has read 
his Lempri quite as fer as“ Hercules,” and aps even down 

On another occasion the author prefixes to his 
chapter, as a motto, the first three words of the Iliad, all im real 
Greek letters, and then rattles on vmpre J :—“ Homer invoked a 
goddess to sing the wrath of Achilles, and the theme was a great 


&5 | one doubtless; the son of Peleus and Thetis had excellent reason 


to be savage ;” and so on, over three pages, with another quotation 


* Whois the Heir? A Novel. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. London: 
J. Maxwell & Co, 1865. : 
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We are concerned to learn that he “cannot detect any of that 
mysterious influence among other creatures which almost any 
‘woman can exercise over almost any man.” This does not bear 
artic e 


- Perhaps mens would make the second line rather more grammatical 
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from Homer, and one from Mr. Gladstone, and another from the 
“witty and poetic Earl of Dorset,” and a fourth from Horace. All 
this is introduced because “ Helen Fitzmaurice was quite as wrath- 
ful as Briseis.” Surely it would be much better if, in any future 
novel, Mr. Collins would pretix a certificate from some competent 
person that he had passed a satisfactory examination in Lempriére 
and the Handbook of Familiar Quotations. The reader would thus 
be just as fully convinced of the author’s profound erudition, and he 
would have a chance of.enjoying the story—such as it is—without 
interruption. One old gentleman is represented to be an accom- 
plished scholar of the good old pagan type. His son happens to sa 
to him, “I have no fear of fatalities ; love defies destiny.” To whic 
the accomplished scholar replies, “ Ay, Eros is stronger than the 
Parcw.” There is not, so far as we can see, the slightest sense in 
saying that love defies destiny, but of course it sounds superb 
me oy the accomplished scholar has translated it. None of our 
readers will need to be informed that to lug in Greek and Latin 
names for things is a well-known characteristic of the scholarly 
mind. If any one were to say to Professor Conington or Mr. 
Merivale, “ It is wet to-day,” the scholar would no doubt instantly 
reply, “ Ay, Jupiter <Pluvius is angry.” The same accomplished 
scholar writes to his sun to say that he is coming home, and 
requesting that his rooms may be got ready. The note is onl, 
three lines long, but winds up with a Latin quotation whi 
runs :— 

O quid solutis est beatiug curis ? 

Quum meus onus reponit, et peregrino, &c. 


and generally intelligible. But these little points are immaterial. 
Provided it looks like Latin, it is obvious that the main requisite 
is satisfied. 


Having seen what the scholar is like in private life, it 
is oqeally instructive to turn to the private life of great 
statesmen. We confess to being rather startled at the frank- 
ness with which prominent members of the Ministry and the 

ition talk to one another. “ By the way,” says the Tory 
Foreign Secretary to a leader on the other side, “what do you 
mean to take, when you turn us out?” “Oh, something easy,” 
is the confiding reply; “the Duchy, I suppose. Cheiron and 
Roxham can do the work between them, with Gatcomb to 
attend to the till.” A flippant reader may ask what fun there is 
in calling Earl Russell by the name of Koxham, and Mr. Glad- 
stone by the name of Gatcomb, and in speaking of the Exchequer 
as the till, Why, of course, we are reading a political novel, and 
Mr. Mortimer Collins might tind himself seriously compromised 
with the Government of the day if he were to let out Cabinet 
secrets without some decent disguise. Besides, Mr. Disraeli 
called Croker “Rigby.” It is the regular trick of the trade, just 
28 a costermonger is bound to speak of a magistrate as a “ beak,” 
and a policeman as a “slop.” Such devices give an air of 
mystery and knowingness, Mr. Collins calls the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Mr. Gatcomb. There is really something 
charmingly clever about such an artifice. It makes us feel that 
the writer has positively taken us up into the very seventh heaven 
of politics, We shall know for the future that, when Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Malmesbury talk about the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, they always use some such phrase 
as “ attending to the till.” The term has all the true aristocratic 
and scholarly polish about it. We confess to being rather dis- 
appointed with the private manners of “the veteran statesman, 
gay and buoyant as if he had come fresh from Harrow.” He 
insists upon speaking to Miss Luttrell, whose name happens to be 
Lily, as “Miss Lily.” Among Americans, only daughters are 
styled “ Miss Jane” and “ Miss Emily,” but it is with sorrow that 
one discovers the veteran statesman guilty of such asolecism, And 
is it not rather odd for the veteran statesman to go up to a young 
lady et Epsom, and incontinently begin to hum aloud on the course 
something about “love's young dream”? In quotations Lord 
Palmerston would seem to be as bad as Mr. Collius, for he insists 
on bringing in by the ears a couple of lines from Milton, to show 
that he resembles old Hobson the carrier, The easy profuseness 
which marks the lives of the great comes out very couspicuously 
in Mr. Mortimer’s book. The number of bottles of the best 


Lafitte that are drunk in the course of the story is prodigious. 
man casually Wit 
ew cigars” over the evening r. We have a picture of another | 
ba down vast slices of Melton beef draughts 
from a great tankard of claret.” A third “ate something | 
devilled, and drank some superb Lafitte.” In order to make 
us appreciate this more fully, Mr. Collins has given, by way of | 
contrast, two elaborate pictures of debtors’ prisons—one in | 
Whitecross Street, and the other a sponging-house near Chancery | 
Lane. Indeed, so far as the book can be said to have a moral at 

all, it is to the effect that the rules of the British debtors’ prison | 
are in urgent need of reformation. It is rather a humble conclusion | 
to so much Catullus and Homer, and such familiar intercourse 
with leading statesmen. Probably the ingenious author goes on | 
the principle that if you shoot at the stars you may hit atree. If 
you cram your novel with Cabinet Ministers and Latin and Greek | 
and Lafitte, you may get the public to listen to your substantial | 
but prosaic grievance, that an inmate of Whitecross Street prison | 
may not receive visitors on a Sunday. On this part of his subject | 
Mr. Collins aga with a fervour creditable alike to his head and | 
his heart. We can only regret that a writer with such strong | 
opinions as to the respect due to gentlemen, even when in pecuniary 


to his club for a short time, and smokes “a  PO* 


trouble, should have thought it becoming or to introduce 
half a dozen living authors into his story and then represent them 
as making fools of themselves, And when, under.a disguise so 
thin that nobody can help penetrating it, he describes a livi 
writer as “a fopling, a Byronic poetaster, an unpaid attaché,” 
then goes on to draw a caricature of his personal appearance, 
including his “ distressingly yellow hair,” Mr. Collins is guilty 
of a very discreditable piece of impertinence. In a brilliant 
satirist this would be unpardonable. In the case of a writer 
of Mr. Collins’s very feeble calibre it is offensive beyond ex- 
pression. 


SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM.® 


HE question of the encouragement of Latin composition 
generally, and of Latin verse not less than Latin prose, in 
English schools and seminaries, is one that deserves to be studiously 
watched. In past generations there were no Natural Science 
Triposes at the University, no modern departments at public 
schools, to crowd out—or, to say the leasty to narrow the wide 
margin allotted to—the cultivation of Greek and Latin. These 
languages were taught, as taught they must be, by translation and 
retr: tion, by the process of familiarizing the student with 
the best models, and setting him, after initiation in Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, to copy those models to the extent of his 
powers. And, if we are to judge by results, the teaching answered 
its purpose. <A good -“ was, we are iiclined to think, com- 
moner in those days since we have been drifting into a 
change of principles, and coming round to what may be termed 
the Gradgrind curriculum of education. And though it is possible 
that, of the uneducated men who have risen to eminence without 
the aid of a classical education, some have succeeded in an yrsp af 
tional degree in surmounting the defects of style common to the 
writing of unlettered persons, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that a moderate acuteness will detect, even in such exceptional 
instances, the absence of classical taste and training, and the defi- 
ciency which those who are the subjects of it regret in proportion 
to their intelligence. There are records of more than one noble 
illustration of “ self-help” in the application of leisure hours to 
the acquirement of facility in Greek and Latin prose by men who, 
in mature age, discovered that to write good English it was of 
importance to be familiar with the language of Cicero, Livy, or 
Demosthenes. Itis not, therefore, without regret that we have seen 
a pressure put upon head-masters, and leading questions reiterated 
as to the value of Greek and Latin composition; and that we have 
noted admissions by learned professors, in the of the Public 
Schools’ Commission Report, that such composition has in some 
measure fallen off, but that this may be partly owing to severer 
scholarship, wider reading, and more deep research having taken 
the place of more ornamental exercitations, Even were this the 
case, it would surely be matter of regret; for, independently of 
the fact that a man’s knowledge of a language is best gauged 
by his power of writing it, we are pa ae that, great as is the 
influence of extensive acquaintance with Greek and Latin writers 
on an English style, that influence is enhanced a hundredfold by the 
ssion of facility in composing or translating fluently into the 
guage of the models referred to. Translation improves our 
conciseness, refines our taste, and induces a jealousy of excess in 
epithets and ornament; and if prose exerts this wholesome and cor- 
rective influence in a considerable degree, it seems to us that verse- 
translation achieves it in a still larger measure. And itis surely a 
more valuable exercise to translate than to compose, though here it 
would seem as if the Commissioners held opposite, or at any rate 
doubtful, language. On this subject we tind ourselves in rare 
accord of opinion with Archdeacon Denison, who, in a letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Public Schools’ Commission Re- 
port, expresses himself in language which need not be confined 
to the bearing of the case upon boys — it being, to some extent, 
true of children of a larger growth. “To call upon all the boys 
of a school to exercise imaginative powers, which most of them «do 
not possess, in the production of what they are also to clothe in 
the poetical garb of another language with which they are at bes: 
but imperfectly acquainted, is only an ingenious device for ex- 
ing dulness and incapacity, and a temptation to hate poetry 
altogether. But every boy’s taste may be wonderfully improved 
by translating into the poetical forms and expressions of another 
anguage choice from our own poets.” Thus far the 
Archdeacon of Taunton, and to his exposition of the advantages 
of the process of translation into Goods aad Latin may be added 


| this further recommendation, that such a process is the best pos- 


sible way of arriving at the real depth and meaning of the choice 
passages translated. There is no better method of thoroughly 
analysing the structure and the sense of any i t and his 
poetry; so that we should welcome heartily an “ Anthologia Ten- 
nysoniana,” which might induct the reader, by the guidance of a 
Latin key, into the depths of the finer thought and more abstruse 
sentiments of the Laureate, 


And it is for similar reasons that we 
done by such books as the Sertum 
from the Oxford Press with the curious fly-leaf statement 


“Oxonii. Excudebant T. Combe, A.M., E. Pi Hall et H. 
* Sertum Shaksperianum sutmezis ali aliunde excerplis Floribus. 
Latine reddidit Rey. H. Latham, Macmillan. “1864. 
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Latham, A.M., Academie Typocuvhi.” The banks of the Isis | 


have been less favourable of old than those of the Cam to the 
cultivation of graceful Latin verse, although it is true the former 
have their "Holden, Riddell, and others, to set off against the 
Kennedys, ry, amy and Merivales. But if our researches into 
Calendars and C 


and belon 
scholars 


, lergy Lists deceive us not, the weaver of the wreath it is impossible not to admire the facility with whi 
under consideration has been a wooer of the Latin muse for years, couplets, the apt and neat Latin coun 
to a date older than any of the names of eminent | side by side with it. None will deny 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be : 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Tili alte (maculasne vides in vestibus aureis ?) 
Sunt primulz satellites.—p. 13. 


Specimens of the elegiac samples must be given sparingly, though 
, in many 
for the English is set 
this, for instance, is a 


ve enumerated. In this case he is thankworthy for case in point. The third and fourth lines of the song in the 


having exposed his wares for sale, and not any longer hidden a first act of the “Come unto th 
talent which is far from mean; and he has at the same time given | thus :— — ese yellow sands,” run 


worthy proof of cultivation of Latin verse in an elder generation, 
and supplied, in a measure, a model and incitement to a younger. 
Possibly the much-abused Tercentenary year of Shakspeare 
may number the appearance of this volume among its happier 
results, and certainly no one will regret to see the matchless songs, 
ditties, and snatches of the of Avon imitated in Latin 
metres, with more or less skill and mastery of language and 


thythm. Whether, indeed, Shakspeare knew aught about Latin — 


metres, or was enough imbued with Latin letters to have given 
birth to poetry having any secret affinity to the verse of Ovid 
or Horace, is as unfruitful a question as that of his churchman- 
ship, which learned divines would’ settle by a calculation of the 
number of “Amens” to be found in his plays. It is enough to 


accept the tradition of his “little Latin and less Greek,” and to | 


look to the great fact expressed in 
_ One touch of nature makes the world of kin, 


for the secret of the happy ease with which his prettiest and most 
natural songs run almost of themselves into the lyrics or elegiacs 
which are upon the model of the sweetest and simplest 
Latin poets. In earlier days, the Paradise Lost found wonderfully 
adequate reproduction in the Virgilian hexameters of Dobson. 
But lately Mr. Charles Merivale has bidden the style of Claudian 
and Statius to live again in his translation of Keats’ Hyperion ; 
and we have had to thank Lord Lyttelton for a Latin Godiva 
and Cnone, as well as for a Greek Comus, This Sertum Shak- 
= is a supplement of the same series, and we are loth to 

ink that a few specimens of its merit and calibre will be un- 
acceptable to those who have given an intelligent reception to its 
well-accredited predecessors. Of the volume now under con- 
sideration the Sh ian portion is, in point of fact, little more 
than a third part, for, out of two hundred about one hun- 
dred and thirty consist of flowers culled from other fields of 
English literature. But the Shakspeare translations justly form 
the piéce de resistance of the book; on them most labour 
and love has been bestowed, and in them will be found most 
tokens of unqualified merit. Among these, a few passages 
are done into hexameters, rather Horatian or Lucretian we 
should say, in style and character, than Virgilian, and there- 
fore not so near to our beau idéal of modern Latin hexa- 
meters as some other samples we have met with. It is in the 
elegiacs and the lyrics, especially in the latter, that Mr. Latham 
seems most thoroughly at home. For example, the dirge in 
Cymbeline, pp. 4-7, is turned into alcaics, which seem to us to 
catch up all the pathos and beauty of the original, and, but for 
the use of the word “calumnie” for “slander,” in the fifth 
stanza, to be very nearly perfect. It is true Phedrus uses the 
word in one of his prologues, but we very much doubt whether 
Mr. Latham has found it elsewhere in his range of Latin poets, 
and the word is certainly better known to prose, Very happy, 
without any such minor drawback, is the alcaic version of “ Fu 
fathom five thy father lies,” out of the Tempest, in p. 20, as this 
closing stave of it will show :— 


Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth sufier a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 
Hark! now I hear them—ding, dong, beil. 
Nee sui 
Pars ulla, fato obnoxia, non novam 
(Quz vis aquarum est) et stupendam 
‘Transiit in speciem superstes. 
Huic ergo in horas carmine nwniam 
Nymphe celebrant Nereides ;—modos 
Audisne ?—jam cam trino 
Triste melos modulatur ictu. 
Nor is less praise due to the translation of the familiar song 
“Take, oh take those lips away,” out of Measure for Measure, 
into the Asclepiadean metre of the 5th ode of the 1st Book of 
Horace. We may be forgiven for quoting the rendering of the 
second stanza, the original of which the reader will have in his 
ve at hand, now that there is a Globe 


His, O! 

Mature expedias, precor.—p. 57. 
Not to deal in wholesale extracts, we will add but one more 
specimen-—a couplet in the metre of Horace’s 14th e, which 
seems to us neatly to represent the original out of the “Over 
hill, over dale” of the Midsummer Night's Drean 


"swallow t 


| 


Court’sied when you have, and kiss’d, 
The waves whist. 
In page 23 of Mr. Latham we find this Latin for it :— 
Poplite submisso postquam concessa tulistis 
Oscula, et interea “ sternitur wquor aquis.” 
The closing verses of the 54th sonnet (p. 71) — 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely 
When that shall fade, my verse 
are turned with equal felicity :— 
Et fidei, formose, tue mea Musa, juventx 
Flos postquam exciderit pulcher, aroma leget. 


And, to out of the Shakspearian selections, this couplet 
Ben Jonson’s 


your truth— 


Tf she at all had a fault, 
Leave it buried in this vault ; - / 
Humanam quamcunque incauta admiserit, illa 
Restet in héc tumulo culpa sepulta, sinas (p. 80) ; 
will leave a very favourable impression of Mr. Latham’s elegiacs. 
On the whole, one would be di to pronounce the portion 
devoted to S that which is most successful. Few 


readers who really enjoy Latin versification will care much for 
“John Gilpin” im Latin elegiacs—a feat which is not only 
wearisome, but lacking in novelty, A better specimen of the 
humorous translation is the sapphic version of Carey's “Sally 
in our Alley,” one or two stanzas of which are so neat as to 
be very endurable. But this, and the somewhat puerile 
labour of translating into a om the Sunday adventures of 
Master Tom (p. 195), and the good resolutions of Master 
John, piously conceived with his mother at his elbow, might well 
have been omitted, could we have had a little more Sh or 
such pretty English verse, and good Latin elegiacs, as the “‘ Mors 
infantuli,” in pp. 92-3. 

Nor, after carefully comparing two very different translations of 
Mr. Latham with parallels in the Arundines Cami, are we disposed 
to award him higher than secon merit with t to these. 
In turning Gray's “Elegy” he may, indeed, make a hit or two which 
Macaulay's admirable version may have missed ; but that version 
would never have admitted such a couplet as — 


Nec, perameena abiens hic luce, reflexerit ora 
Anxia 


ad extremum, lentus abire, jubar— 
to stand as representing 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 


the 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind ; 
or have allowed “necis” to stand for the calm death of the 
student at the elegy’s close. In translating the “Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” correct taste would yy to see the line, “‘ Not a 
soldier discharg’d his farewell shot,” rendered, as Mr. James 
Hildyard in the Arundines renders it, with a classic approximation 
of ideas— 

Martia non solitos arma dedere sonos— 
than as in Mr. Latham’s literal, but unclassical and anachronistic, 
version— 

Non, loco miles valedixit, honorans 

“Displose militis igne rac tag 

For the verses, also, 


And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing, 


Mr. Hildyard’s version is equally graceful and poetical — 


udentem ad audivimus hostem, 


While, besides trying again to turn the gun-shot into Latin, Mr. 
Latham, in his translation, styles “the foe who was sullenly firing” 
“non piger hostis,” which, we submit, is just what he was not. 
In this, same we note an intolerable elision “Nocte sed 
intem est,” p. 183, whieh should be corrected; and it is a 
— whether words resting on such solitary authority as 
“ cedua,” p. 105, “ inapertus,’ “cernuus,” p. 195, are 
These minor faults are, however, abundantly counterbalanced 
by the many merits of Mr. Latham’s translations, which are for 
the most excellent. Schoolboys may not thank us for offering 
& suggestion to their friends that such a book as this would make 
a capital birthday present. But “omne tulit punctum qui miscuit 
utile dulci.” Here would be found an illustration of the maxim 
in the mixture of the sweetest of English lyrics with not a few 


useful ideas for Latin verse-writing. If Latin verses must be 


looked u 
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WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE.* 


S is a new edition of a pleasant little book, in which Dr. 
experience in search of sanitary stations in e South of Europe. 
His design is a useful one. Various flights of emigrants 
take their d from our shores in different directions in 


sumptive Legere I, ow have frequently been sent to such coun- 


necessarily beneficial. The invariable result has been, as Dr. Bennet 
tells us, that they got worse, and died if they remained. It was, 
in fact, found desirable to send back to Europe English residents 
who had become consumptive in Brazil. As a rule, warm summer 
weather seems to be more dangerous than dry, cold winter weather, 
and the consumptive patients in the French army in Algiers are 
now sent to the North of France before the hot season commences. 
When so many erroneous views are prevalent, Dr. Bennet is cer- 
tainly doing good service in making a careful comparison between 
the rival merits of Mentone and the various other stations alon 
the Mediterranean. Numerous places are gradually being coloniz 
by the English ; the process may be traced as naturalists trace the 

ual of an oceanic island from the first seed accident- 
ally deposited there by a . Some wandering Englishman 
is attracted by accident, and spends a few months in the still 
uncivilized district. He is never able to keep his di to 
himself. A Nemesis follows the steps of these invaders of the 
sleepy corners of the earth, which forces them to write books about 
theirtravels, The result is a rush of imitative tourists, who speedily 
succeed in sophisticating the place. Hotels spring up ; prices rise 
with surprising buoyancy; a whole race of guides, touters, inn- 

and their various rs-on, seems to spring out of the 

. Fish, as Dr. Bennet tells us of Mentone, rise in price from 
four sous to twenty; the wildflowers, once to be had for the 
picking, assume a market value; and the natives, in short, arrive 
at the that ‘The finishing to as @ new 
article of consumption. ishing stroke is put by the erection 
of a casino and an English chapel. The conveniences attending 
upon a process which in some respects is lamentable are equ 
obvious. If things cease to be cheap, it must be confi that 
they also cease to be nasty. The enterprising and healthy tra- 
veller may prefer places from which the bloom of simplicity has 
not yet been rubbed off, but where the flea still exercises an un- 
disputed sway, and which are in the pre-washing-tub state of 
existence. To the invalid it is almost indispensable to find 
these little ee of England sprinkled over foreign countries, 
as in the Ordnance map ents of one county turn up, 
without any _— reason, in the centre of another. Now, 
however, that they are becoming so common, it is desirable to 
discriminate their respective merits. 

Formerly it was a —— opinion that the South of E 

was the South of Europe, and that it might be prescribed in the 
lump for any pulmonary complaint; just as in the days of our 
childhood a pill was considered to be a pill, and an excellent 
remedy for every variety of disorder, without reference to 
its special composition. A close comparison, however, of 
different places brings out the fact that there are differences 
between Italy and Algiers, and even between Nice and Mentone. 
Dr. Bennet has examined carefully a considerable number of these 
stations. He has been to s places along the Riviera, and 
has inspected other Italian towns; he has been to Corsica; he has 
travelled in Sicily, and has paid a short visit tc the South of 
France. Dr. Bennet was himself originally driven abroad for 
his health, As he has settled in Mentone after his tour of 
inspection, we need scarcely add that he considers Mentone to 
be a4 the most desiral o for cases of consumption in 
the whole South of Europe. Mentone is, according to him, a 
little paradise upon earth. It has everything that a place can 
have to fit it for invalids. It is placed amidst scenery of pro- 
verbial beauty. It lies on the shore of the Mediterranean, sheltered 
by mountain ranges. The mountains of Corsica are just visible 
on the horizon, “fringing the Southern sky.” The lower Alpi 
ranges bend round it in the arc of a huge circle, to keep off all 
mischievous winds. The Turbia mountain, which separates it 
from Nice, shelters it from the dreaded mistral. No fog is ever to 
be seen there. The delicate lemon-tree flourishes there just as 
much as it ought to flourish; that is to say, it grows in such 
luxuriance as to prove the general mildness of the climate. At 
the same time, it is injured by the frost just often enough to show 
that the temperature sinks to a respectable temperature at night. 
In fact, the characteristics of the climate are summed up by 


saying that Mentone enjoys “a dry, clear, cool atmosphere, a blue 
intense sunshine, fog and frost, and but little 
rain.” The sun, indeed, is so p~werful that even in January it is not 
ble to walk about exposea wo its rays without a lin eames 
ughout the winter it is ble to pass many hours daily in 
the open air; even the invalid may choose some warm sunny nook, 
and lie, lazzarone fashion, sheltered by his 1, in eine 
ment of beautiful scenery and complete indolence. There is hi 
temptation to undue exercise or excitement. The Prince of 
Monaco, indeed, when he surrendered his rights to the French 
Emperor, in 1860, stipulated for the preservation of a gambling- 
wi. Bs it is little more than an hour’s drive from Mentone to 


Bennet’s advice, plunge into this objectionable amusement. But 
tons every chance in his favour if he follows 


and the constitutional ptoms ‘tb 
the doctor is surroun “by a little tribe of cured or 
arrested consumption cases,” and comes to the conclusion that 
“ pulmonary consumption in this favoured region is by no means 
the intractable disease which he formerly found it in Paris or 
London.” He i emg Mentone as inhabited during the 
winter by a happy family, taking a friendly interest in each other's 
symptoms, but marked by some characteristic differences corre- 
sponding to their various nationalities. Thus the — bel 
to a naturally migratory race; they look upon an order to 
the winter in the South as a boon, and an ueportenity of indulging 
their darling wish of seeing the world. e main difficulty wi 
them is an insuperable tendency, as soon as their health is a little 
Alps in the depth of winter. The French, on the other hand. 
consider the order as the “ last of bitterness in the cup of 
sorrow.” They cling desperately to home. It is difficult to 
persuade them to move, until moving becomes an almost hopeless 
remedy. Many of them, consequently, arrive in the last stage of 
consumption; they get to Mentone, exhausted by the 
With Germans, the doctor's chlaf complaint sppes to be thai 
ith octor’s chief complai to 
they — sticking to the system of close and overheated 
rooms, which is such an annoyance to the English traveller in 
Germany. They consequently are apt to waste the winter in 
imate. 

It must be admitted that the pi thus drawn is an inviting 
one. We can only hope that it 1s not too much coloured by an 
inevitable prejudice. very doctor has a natural faith in his own 
remedies, and thinks that, if they do not effect the cure of the 

tient, the patient is chiefly to be blamed for it. When a man 

as comfortably settled himself down in any particular corner of 
the earth, he naturally ayo also that it is the one comer 
which is pre-eminently delightful. In a case where these two 
prejudices meet in one man, it would be too much to expect that 
they should not produce some result upon his ve Dr. 
Bennet, however, seeks to confirm his statements by an account 
of the various experimental trips he made before he had 
become convinced of the true faith that there is but 
one Mentone, and that Dr. Bennet is its prophet. Various places 
are laid aside for different reasons, although it is admitted that 
they may be possibly useful in some cases, which, however, are not 
the common cases. One town looks very promising, but it is not 
guarded by the mountain wall which is of such service to Men- 
tone. Another has great natural advantages, but then it is spoilt 
by the foul smells not yet di by the advent of British 

eanliness. The lemon trees don’t flourish in one, proving that 
the frosts are too severe; in another, the lemon trees flourish 
unduly, showing that the heat is too persistent. There are two, 
and only two, towns after which he has a certain hankering. 
Palermo has many recommendations, and might be tried in cases 


of “ spasmodic intermittent a,” in “ idiopathic 
asthma,” and in certain cases of phthisis; but it is “not so suited 
to the common run of consumptive cases.” Then, again, Ajaccio 


whatever his other merits ma certain] appears to be a good 
traveller. He seems to have Tisoor ~ i 


} © Winter in the South o Europe. J. H. Bennet, M.D. London: 
John Churchill & Sons. 


amuseble. He talks about his geology and his botany and his 
physical geography asa man talks who knows how to make use 
of those sciences. Some people are mere slaves to their scientific 
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’ mountains in consequence of a few correctly performed assassina- 
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ursuits, although the ig has its charms and its uses. 
Bther people, of whom Dr. Bennet appears to be one, have culti- 
cient acquaintance with them to make them agreeable 

travelling companions. It gives him ¢ satisfaction to reflect, 
when he is sitting upon the rocks at Mentone, that there may be 
some of the monstrous creatures known as “ devil-fish ” “ disporting 
themselves in the deep waters at his feet.” He gives us a picture 
of one of these charming creatures, which are sometimes twenty- 
five feet long by thirty broad; but he doesnot bother us with its 
anatomy further than to inform us that it is “a species of mon- 
strous hideous ray, flat, broad, of enormous dimensions and of ex- 
traordinary muscular power, with a huge mouth and stomach, all 
one, in the front of its misshapen head.” This is the wise way of 
considering devil-fish, which, if looked at too closely, sometimes 
become a The reflections upon this and similar subjects 
come in pleasantly enough, and give us the impression that the 
doctor is an excellent model for his patients, and teaches by 
example, as well as by precept, that an invalid may occupy his 
leisure hours so as to keep himself cheerful and puneteined . He 
has a slight tendency to commit the crime of most travellers in 
the Mediterranean, and to profess to be overpowered with classical 
associations at various small towns in Sicily and elsewhere— 
which no sensible man ever really is. On the other hand, he 
communicates a good deal of curious information. Thus he 
describes singular state of the 
tem is only just expiri ge ent laws. po- 
pletion has tad the relations of any bandit 
are imprisoned till he gives himself up. These are cer- 
tainly strong measures, but they are apparently called for by 
surviving Corsican fashions. A man has been known to kill another 
after fifteen years’ lying in wait. Dr. Bennet himself saw a 
gentleman who had two years in the loft of his house bar- 
ricaded by an iron door. The bandits who had taken to the 


tions were considered, and apparently were, all honourable men. 
A man, it is a might have ventured among them with his 
— full of gold. He would only have been “politely asked 

a small pecuniary compensation.” The women were not alto- 
gether behindhand. Three women were in prison last April for 
murdering their lovers; one had performed this feat ten days be- 
fore Dr. Bennet’s arrival, and was certain to be let out soon—the 
authorities apparently “very much applauding what she had 
done.” ‘This practice is, in fact, the accepted substitute for an 
action for breach of promise, as in the celebrated case of ee 
Taylor. Dr. Bennet was exceedingly pleased with the people, 
strongly recommends the island to persons in want of a new 
excursion. 


LETTERS OF MADAME DU DEFFAND.* 


can hardly be said that many persons in England have been 
waiting with anxious impatience for the appearance of this 
ret of the Letters of Madame du Deffand. Two stout volumes 
the collected correspondence of a French notoriety of the last 
century (the greater part of which has been already published and 
criticized many years ago) form a rather serious piece of resistance 


for the reader of ordi leisure and industry. Some letters to the 
Chevalier de I’Isle not before published, an introductory descrip- 
tion by M. de Lescure of the life and the social circle of Madame | 
du Deffand, copious illustrative notes throughout, and what are | 
called the works or Quvres diverses of his heroine in contradis- 
tinction to her letters, make this edition as complete a book of 
reference, for those who may require it, as could be desired. But 
substantially no new light is thrown upon the character 
of the blind old woman whose correspondence with Voltaire and 

Horace Walpole has rescued her name from the comparativel 
blank oblivion which would before now naturally have followed 
the ephemeral notoriety of her youthful connection with the 

t e of Orleans, and her generally free, if not scandalo 

life. What Madame du Deffand was has been analysed over an 
over again, from her own contemporaries down to M. Sainte-Beuve 
in his Causeries du Lundi, whose portrait of her M. de Lescure 
accepts as substantially true. During the last thirty years English 
students have learned much from Mr. Carlyle and others towards 
understanding the various currents of French history in the eight- 
eenth century, which drew the nation down with irresistible force 
to the great whirlpool of its revolution; and some historical interest 
attaches to parts of this correspondence, which contain curious | 
recitals of public events as they came to Madame du Deffand’s hear-— 
ing, and as they were appreciated by a singularly intelligent French- _ 
woman of the upper circles of the time. But the main stimulus | 
which will carry an English reader through these letters must be | 
the personal interest of Mee es the generally received it of 
or at first hand, and for him- | 
se e curious er transparent character of Horace — 
Walpole’s “ dear old 

M. Sainte-Beuve says, with it justice, that Horace Walpole 

was the most profound and true Critic af Madame du Deffand among 
all her acquaintance. He knew and valued her more accurately | 
and more honestly than her French contemporaries. And almost | 


complete de la Marquise du Dejfand. M. de 
Lescure. aris: H. Plon. 1865. 


, of that part of her nature which her extreme attachment for 
himself had first developed into active and satisfied energy. Till 
Walpole came to Paris in 1765, Madame du Defiand might have 
been truly described in the terms of her reputation, as a 
clear, cold, crystallized, witty, outwardly frivolous woman of the 
world, whose experience had taught her the hollowness of the life 
she had led, and whose quick mental irritability had turned to a 
chronic habit of ennui from the despair of discovering any mode of 
existence more reasonable or more hopeful. “ A blind old debauchée 
of wit ” is the rapid and compendious sketeh which Walpole himself 
gives of her after their first meeting, when she was sixty-eight 
years old, and he not much below fifty. It was not until her almost 
magnetic attraction to hisown character—a character so different in 
its strength and in its weaknesses from the cycle of French humanity 
with which she had till then exclusively consorted, so original in 
itself and so impressive in the newness of its originality to her, so 
conscientious, so eccentric, so nervously shy, and yet so courageous 
and forcible—had ripened into a fervent and constant passion of 
unselfish and admiring motherly tenderness, that Walpole could 

roperly know the depth of the heart which beat for him in the 
om of his blind old debauchée. After reading the earlier 
letters to Henault, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other of her 
more intimate acquaintances, as empty of warmth or feeling as 
they are full of quick anprofitable versatility of wit and thought, 
it is —_ to reach the later period of the ee 
devoted almost exelusively to Voltaire, the old intellectual i 
before whom, congenial as his genius was to hers, she could never 
more than half bow down, and Walpole, the more recent, more 
exacting, but more absolutely trustworthy and open counsellor 
and friend. Through all the little half-quarrels and wounded 
susceptibilities which mark her intercourse with her English 
correspondent, it is to see that, for the first time in her life, 
Madame du Deffand feels herself to be writing to a man who 
thoroughly understands, and never tries to deceive, her. In her 
interchange of wit and thought with Voltaire, it is evident that 
each is to a certain extent playing with the other, and conscious of 
being played with. 

The following extract from a letter written by a blind old woman 
of seventy is a typical expression of character, if believed, as we 
believe it, to be perfectly genuine and sincere in its utterance. It 
might have come from one of George Sand’s youngest and most 
ingenuous heroines 

Je ne me permettrai plus rien qui puisse vous facher, et jamais, jamais je 
ne vous écrirai un mot qui puisse vous forcer & me causer du chagrin par vos 
réponses. J’aime mieux étouffer toutes mes pensées que de vous en laisser 
voir aucune qui puisse vous fatiguer, ou vous ennuyer, ou vous déplaire. Ce 
que je pense pour vous est tellement devenu ma propre existence, que tant 
que je vivrai il est impossible que j’aie aucune idée différente; mais vous, 
mon tuteur, qui avez six ou sept choses dans la téte, et de qui tous les jours 
de la semaine sont différents les uns des autres, votre style doit étre plus 
varié que le mien: tout ce que vous m’écrirez me sera ement agréable. 
Laissez-vous aller 4 me dire tout ce qui vous passera dans l'esprit : ne songez 
point & moi en m’écrivant, ne me parlez que de vous, ne vous occupez point 
de mon bonheur ; n’ayez point de conduite avec moi : laissez-vous aller tout 

lement, mais surtout, surtout n’ayez jamais le dessein de rien changer 
& ma fagon de pour vous: ce serait inutilement que vous y travail- 

ous ne savez ie qui me a . vous Vv 

donner & vos lettres le son de A voix, votre prononciat ion, 
heureuse une fois la semaine que je le suis tous les jours q Vous étes ici. 
Oh! voila, direz-vous, la petite qui s’égare. 
English readers will hardly agree with Madame du Deffand’s 
generalization character a century back, which con- 
cludes this letter :— 


Je crois qu'il n’y a chez eux que les imbéciles qui ne soient pas extrémes : 
ceux qui ont de l’esprit sont ou excellents, ou détestables, ou insensés. 
Yet, as a critic of isolated peculiarities, she is acute and trust- 
Mai as, for instance, in ing of the difference between 
English reticence and French demonstrativeness :— 


Je comprends parfaitement votre amitié pour le duc de Richmond; je 
le trouve infiniment aimable ; mais ce que je ne concevrai jamais, c’ 
facon dont les Anglais s’aiment, en ne se voyant point, en ne se donnant 
point de leurs nouvelles; il faut qu’ils aient quelques génies qui leur 
viennent communiquer leurs pensées, leurs sentiments, et leur 4 ent la 
peine de se parler et de s’écrire: effectivement, une Francaise, telle que moi, 
doit leur paraitre une es; bien étrange. J’ai beaucoup de penchant pour 
le duc; mais je me bien de l'aimer, c'est assez d’un Anglais tel que 
vous. 

Here, again, is another avowal of her feelings towards the im 
rious and fastidious foreign “tuteur,” twenty years her junior, a 
she had chosen so late in life, which goes far to justify M. de 
Lescure’s assertion that the whole aim of her being, in her last 
years, was “ plaire 4 Horace Walpole ” :— 

Je ne veux jamais rien faire sans votre aveu, je veux étre votre 
chére petite, et me laisser conduire comme un : Joublie que j'ai vécu, 
je n’ai que treize ans. Si vous ne changez point, et si vous venez me re- 
trouver, il en que ma vie aura été trés-heureuse; vous effacerez 
tout le passé, et je ne daterai plus que du jour que je vous aurai connu. 

To complete for ourselves the pi of the relations 
subsisting between Walpole Madame du , we must 
recall, or imagine where no record serves us, the other side of the 

ce. We must read, or fancy, the “ lettres a la glace,” 
as they sometimes ae to the impetuous old Frenchwoman, of 
the high-bred Englishman, who joined to his genuine attachment 
to herself a supreme fear of being made ridiculous by the publici 
of her effusions, and who knew, as all who lived and wrote in 
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that not even the most trivial secret was 


time must have 
inviolable to the spies of the French post-office, or was safe from 


ura ing from their bureaux into the buzz of Parisian drawing- 
rooms. We can recognise the Dongs where Walpole was half- 
amused and half-wearied with the fervency of the expression of 
feelings so complimen to himself, and where his common 
sense—“ impérieux, et parfois brutal,” as M. de Lescure terms it— 
had found it n to rein in, by something like a rebuke, the 
unseasonable simplicity of his fond old friend, more a girl at 
seventy than when, at sixteen, she bewildered Massillon by her 
license in religious speculation. We must look at her insisting 
on being present through the whole of Horace Walpole’s toilette, 
on his arrival at Paris, that she might not lose any of the precious 
hours of his visit; and driving him about the streets, after supper, 
with an energy of sightseeing (if the term can be applied to a 
blind woman) which nothing was able to wear out. In letters 
and actions alike, to the very end of her life, is to be seen that 
constant'nervous excitability which M. Sainte-Beuve rightly places 
at the bottom of her whole character—“ une activité dévorante 
qui ne savait comment se donner la change.” 

This irritability of brain, combined with a habit of not very 
ea gra produced, in the letters of Madame du Deffand to 
her French correspondents, a frequent expression of weariness and 
ennui with which she rarely troubled Walpole. ‘Lhe Duchess of 
Choiseul—one of her truest and most sensible friends, though, 
like Walpole, of a younger generation than herself—told her 
honestly enough that the main source of her ennui lay in the 


extreme pain she took to avoid it. Voltaire blended flattery and 
irony with a tured wish to content her hunger for amuse- 
ment by literary occupation, in attempting to persuade her to 


compose and dictate a philosophical course of her own medita- 
tions. “Ce ne sera pas une médiocre satisfaction pour moi de voir 
la supériorité d’une ame naive et vraie sur tant de philosophes 
orgueilleux et obscurs.” Her answer to the subtle compliment is 
that all her philosophical reflections are summed up in one—that 
the single misfortune of life is that of having been born. No 
possible state of existence is, to her thinking, preferable to nothing- 
ness. Ina later letter to Walpole, Madame du Deffand describes 
her heterodox perplexities in words which are more genuinely 
eloquent and pathetic :— 


Dites-moi pourquoi, détestant la vie, je redoute la mort? Rien ne 
m’indique que tout ne finira avec moi; au contraire, je m’apergois du 
délabrement de mon esprit, ainsi que de celui de mon corps. Tout ce qu’on 
dit pour ou contre ne me fait nulle impression. Je n’écoute que moi, et je ne 
trouve que doute et qu’obscurité. Croyez, dit-on, c’est le plus sir; mais 
comment croit-on ce que l’on ne comprend pas? Ce que l’on ne comprend 
pas peut exister sans doute; aussi je ne le nie pas: je suis comme un sourd 
et un aveugle-né ; il y a des sons, des couleurs, il en convient, mais sait-il 
de quoi il convient ? S’il suffit de ne point nier, & la bonne heure, mais cela 
ne suffit pas. Comment peut-on se décider entre un commencement et une 
éternité, entre le plein ct le vide ? Aucun de mes sens ne peut me l’apprendre ; 
que peut-on apprendre sans eux? Cependant, si je ne crois pas ce qu'il faut 
croire, je suis menacée d’étre mille et mille fois plus malheureuse apres ma 
mort que je ne le suis pendant ma vie. A quoi se déterminer, et est-il pos- 
sible de se déterminer ? Je vous le demande, & vous qui avez un caractere 
si vrai, que vous devez, par sympathie, trouver la vérité, si elle est trouvable. 
C'est des nouvelles de l’autre monde qu’il faut m’apprendre, et me dire si 
nous sommes destinés & y jouer un réle. 


The correspondence of an impulsive old woman with her various 
friends is likely to betray a tew self-contradictions to posterity 
when it reads the letters side by side. Here is what on Tuesday 
Madame du Deffand writes to Horace Walpole in review of the 
Lois des Minos by Voltaire, which had just been read to her :— 

Ah! je fus bien confirmée que la vieillesse ne fait que les efforts im- 
puissants ; le temps de produire est passé, il ne faut plus penser & augmenter 
sa réputation, et pour ne la point diminuer, il ne faut 5 faire parler de 
soi. . . . On ne peut refuser & Voltaire la curiosité de le lire; tant pis 
pour lui s'il s’expose & la critique. 
= Wednesday she writes to Voltaire as follows on the same 
theme 


Je doute que les morts soient aussi contents de vous - le sont les vivants. 
Horace ro (si tant est que les ombres rougissent) de se voir surpassé, et 


Minos de se voir si bien he 

En vérité, mon cher Voltaire, vous n’avez que trente ans. 

Quand est ue l’est la votre, le corps s’en ressent ; vous 
n’avez aucune incomm: tive. 
With so thin-skinned a recipient of criticism as the philosopher of 
Ferney, Madame du Deffand, “ime naive et vraie,” could scarcely 
have said to his face what she had said behind his back without 
risking the rupture of a long friendship. The confidential secre- 
tary who wrote to the dictation of his blind mistress must have 
smiled at the variety of critical measure applied to the Lois des 
Minos within twenty-four hours. In a letter to Walpole some five 
years later, she takes leave, with a cynically short simplicity, of the 
memory of her witty old friend :— 


Vraiment j’oubliais un fait important, c'est que Voltaire est mort. 


We have no room to take ourselves a longer leave of the memory 
of Madame du Deffand. Her letters are more striking and ori- 
ginal than her social its of her contemporaries, with a collec- 
tion of which M. de Lescure concludes his volume; and her 


character is more original and curious than any of her letters taken 
separately. 


TWO PHILOLOGICAL SCRAPS.* | 

HE Transactions of the Philological Society come flowing in 
T upon us at sundry times and in divers vo ng Sometimes 
they are volumes, sometimes pamphlets; here we have two 
detached papers, which we suppose are printed at Berlin like the 
rest, but which do not bear the name of any printer or publisher at 
all. We suppose they are supplements to some past, or forerunners 
to some future, volume, but we give them a separate notice, 
because they both deal with subjects which we have treated in 
former articles, in one case at considerable length. 

Mr. Furnivall’s paper on “the Possessive in es and his” is an 
answer to one by Serjeant Manning, which we noticed somewhat 
more than a year ago.t We have a kind of vague notion that Mr. 
Manning has somewhere or other answered us, but we cannot at 
this moment lay our hands on his answer; we are therefore the 
more obliged to Mr. Furnivall for taking up the cudgels on our 
side. If Mr. Furnivall be right, he has knocked away Mr. 
Manning’s main fact from under his feet, so that we need not have 
= even the admissions on Mr. Manning’s side which we did 
make. 

Mr. Manning’s theory, so far as we understood it, was that the 
genitive s in modern ye ge to which printers will so perversely 
add a needless mark of elision, is not really a B git the de- 
scendant of the Old-English es, the cognate of the High-German 
es, the Latin is, and the Greek or, but is really, as it was once 
commonly thought, the representative of his, os in the typical 
example ‘‘ Holoternes his head.” According to Mr. Manning, the 
old genitive died out, and was gradually supplanted by the form 
in “ his,” the modern form —- the representative of the latter 
and not of the former. To this dogma we could in no wise agree, 
but we allowed that Mr. Manning seemed to have made out that 


the form in Ais was older than was commonly thought, that it did. 


not begin in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, but that it had 
existed alongside of the true genitive, from perhaps the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

Mr. aang, J chief argument was that, while in the earlier text 
of Layamon, of the end of the twelfth century, the true genitive was 
used, in the later text, about a century afterwards, the form in his 
had supplanted it. This of course would only prove that the two 
existed side by side, but it would put the beginning of their existence 
side by side at a much earlier time than one had commonly thought. 
Mr. Furnivall, however, boldly attacks Mr. Manning’s fact, and 
affirms that the change from one form to another in the two texts 
of Layamon is only apparent. Transcribers, he tells us, often 
separated both the suttix ¢s or es and other suffixes (whether at 
the beginning or end of words), and wrote them as distinct words, 
Thus “ Modredis hafd [head]” would run a great chance of being 
written “ Modred is hatd.” Moreover, the writer of the second text 
had a great love of aspirates, and writes “hart” and “ hangel ” for 
“art” and “angel.” In the hands of such a copyist, when 
“ Modredis hafd” was once made “ Modred is hafd,” there was a 
strong likelihood of its becoming, as it appears in the second text, 
“ Modred jus hafd.” This strikes us as highly ingenious, and as 
the probable explanation of those apparent genitives in jis which 
do occur in the second text of Layamon. Moreover, Mr. Furnivall 
shows that Mr. Manning had altogether exaggerated the number 
of cases in which that form does occur. Instead of being, as 
Mr. Manning said, the rule, they are merely the exception, 
the true genitive in es being used in by far the greater number of 
cases, 

We have looked at one or two other rather later books to see 
what light they throw upon the matter. With this view we read 
through a chapter of Sir John Maundevile and a chapter of Bisho 
Pecock, noticing such inflected genitives as we met with. In both 
these writers the usage seems to be exactly the same as it is now. 
The inflected genitive is hardly ever used except where we should 
use it now, that is, in proper names and other words which approach 
to the nature of proper names, in names of living things, and in a few 
bee familiar phrases where the inflected form has lingered on. 

chapter of Maundevile gives us “‘ Gabrielles Welle,” “ Lameche 

apter of Pecuck gives us, “the collegis gate,” “ Poulis Cros,” 
synnes.” The only one of these which we should not use now is 
“ the collegis gate, ’ which we should probably run into one word, 
“college-gate.” “Centurio” probably with Sir John 
Maundevile for a proper name, but it es no difference, as we 
should still say “the centurion’s house” rather than “the house 
of the centurion.” In the many other cases in which, either in 
Latin or German, the inflected genitive would be freely 
used, but where in modern English we use the roundabout 
form with “of,” both the fourteenth century Knight and the fif- 
teenth century Bishop conform to the modern usage. We then turned 
to some examples in verse, and we did not find that marked differ- 
ence which we do find in this matter between modern prose and 
modern verse. Modern poets, we need hardly say, constantly use 
the inflected genitive where prose writers would use the preposi- 


* Philological Society. Some fresh Evidence from the Text of Layamon, 

on the Fossaaives in es and his. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq. . 
Philological Society. On the use of Who in the Nominative, as a Relati 

before 1627. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq. ay 
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tion. Doubtless there is a difference between different poets; the 
inflected genitive is found much oftener in a given quantity of 
Byron than in the same oe of Tennyson ; still no one would 
quarrel with the use of the inflected genitive in verse in positions 
in which no writer would employ it in prose. But in 
mediseval writers we find no such distinction. In fact there was then 
hardly any difference between the diction of prose and of verse. 
This shows that the language was in an unfinished state, the result 
of the great Norman convulsion. There is a marked difference 
between poetic and prosaic diction now, and there was a marked 
difference in the earliest stages of the lan The song of 
Brunanburh is in quite another style from the common language 
of the Chronicle. But verse, grave or gay, of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth. century differs little from pure grave or gay 
—if there be any gay prose—of the same date. When John 
Lydgate, “at the instance of my lord of Warrewyk,” discusses in 
verse the right of the English Kings to the French crown, he 
does not talk of “ England’s King,” “ Frances—or Gallias 
—crown,” and the like, but talks soberly enough of “ the right of 
Inglond and of Fraunce.” Im several pages of the “ Reply of 
Friar Daw Topias,” and of “Jack Upland’s Rejoinder” (see 
Political Poems, ii. 39), the only inflected genitives which we find 
are such as we should freely use now in plain prose—“ Goddes 
lawe,” “Christes vine,’ “Chorees children,” “ Anti-christis 
hondes,” “mennes wifes.” It is clear that, at least from Sir John 
Maundevile downwards, we must look on the preposition as the 
rule in English, and the inflected genitive as the exception, to be 
used only in some particular classes of words. 

On the other question as to the use of the relative “ Who,” we 
only said a few words in an earlier article*, and did not at all 
enter on the point raised in the Philological Transactions. There is 
no doubt that who has supplanted that as a simple relative; the 
only question is as to the date. Mr. Weymouth thought he had 
found the first instance of the use of who in that character in 
1627; Mr. Furnivall carries it back to Lord Berners in 1523, 
perhaps even to Wickliffe himself. 

It is only by reckoning backwards in this sort of way that any 

uestion of this kind can be settled. The usage of who as a re- 

tive is traced backwards to 1523. Can it be found earlier? 
The usage of afl these forms, who, which, that, should be carefully 
noted. ening Bishop Pecock at a shot, we find that he freely 
uses which—“ech man which takith upon him the deedis of 
brotherli correpcioun ’—(p. 2). Does he ever use who? 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD.+ 


} is by no means an easy task, though it seems to have an 
irresistible attraction for many of our novelists, so to project 
the mind out of the present into the remote past as to repro- 
duce the scenes, the personages, and the language of another 
age with.the reality of a contemporary history, Few writers 
are capable of that degree of a of thought, or of that 
thorough penetration with the spirit of bygone times, which are 
needed to keep the narrative clear from the infection of modern 
ideas, and the style intact from the intrusion of modern turns of 
speech. Even if the author succeeds in avoiding anachronisms of 
incident or language, there is the danger of making the personages 
thus brought to life again from the antique think, speak, and act too 
much under the influence of recent sentiments and manners. On 
the other hand, there is the risk, where the metamorphosis of the 
writer’s self is thoroughly successful, of the reader being carried 
into an atmosphere of thought and action so wholly alien from his 
own as to be unable to breathe in it with edification or pleasure—the 
end being that the story is thrown aside either as strained and artifi- 
cial, or as wearisome and devoid of living interest. Mr. Thackeray’s 
Esmond hasbeen justly quotedas one of the most successful attempts 
of a novelist thus to clothe himself with the individuality, and to 
deliver himself in the language, of a past age. But with all the 
author’s delicate rendering of the manners and ideas of the period, 
and his sympathetic reproduction of its literary style, that excep- 
tional effort cannot safely be taken as holding out any great en- 
couragement to rising writers of fiction to drape their talents in 
the literary fashions of centuries gone by. For readers of the 
ordinary sort there will assuredly be too little of the warmth of 
real flesh and blood, while to a more critical class there will be 
scarcely a sufficiently strict adhesion to the dry archaisms of his- 
tory to crown the attempt with a thorough success. And, between 
the two stools of providing sensation for the living and maintain- 
ing aa to the past, the writer will, in most cases, come to the 
ground. 

In undertaking an historical picture in this ultra pre-Raffaellite 
manner, Lady Georgiana Fullerton has achieved an amount of 
success which could hardly have been expected from such a 
choice of subject. She brings to her not a few of the 
most essential conditions for the construction of an historical ro- 
mance—a thorough knowledge of the events and controversies 
of the period, a careful study of the English style of the six- 
teenth century, and a sympathy amounting to reverence for 
the cause and the personages involved in the drama i 


* Saturday Review, April 11, 1863. 
+ Constance Sherwood. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 3 vols, London: 
Richard Bentley. 1865. 


Without, perhaps, a wg wy formed didactic or controver- 
sial purpose, she has let her design assume the shape of an in- 
direct protest against the received version of the history of 
Elizabeth’s reign, involving a reversal of the popular estimate — 
of the comparative persecuting tendencies and practices of 
Protestants and Papists. And she would enlist, with all the 
arts of a graceful and enthusiastic pleader, the liberal feelings 
of our generation on behalf of the English Jesuits and 
their sympathizers—a class peculiarly obnoxious to popular dislike 
as the type of the denationalized and disloyal Briton, the 
men of foreign sympathies and treasonable plots, dark, wily, 
unscrupulous, and the fathers of lies. In these days, when 
the love of historical accuracy has served to live down much 
of the traditional prejudices and antipathies of our forefathers, 
it is well that both sides of a period so critical in English 
history should be presented to the public eye; and it may be hoped 
that whatever evidence may be brought forward tending to 
correct popular misapprehension will be received with. due 
attention. There can be no doubt that the records of those 
times of religious animosity have come down to us in a ver 
one-sided form, and that it is utterly impossible, consistently wit 
what we know of human nature, to explain the part taken by the 
leaders on the Romanist side, ecclesiastical or lay, on the principles 
vulgarly laid down as furnishing the incentives to their soley. ‘he 
wonderful constancy of the “recusant” priesthood, the unswerving 
fidelity of their body at large to the cause for which they wrought 
and suffered, are not to be set down as the mere perversity of spirit 
which the devil breathes into his own, and as the cloven hoof of 
that Satanic hankering for sedition and lies which forms the basis of 
the common Protestant conception of Campion or Garnet, Catesby 
or Rookwood. Were it only for the hardships and tortures they 
so cheerfully faced and outbraved, the devotion they showed to 
each other, and the high qualities of mind and heart that they 
lavished upon their enterprise, these men are entitled to a re- - 
spectful hearing of their cause, and an impartial estimate of their 
motives. Our complacency at the failure of their enterprise need 
not deaden our admiration of the zeal and energy with which 
they served it. 

The mass of authentic documents which have of late years 
been made public have served to set the reign of Elizabeth 
in a light as far as possible removed from that ise of 
freedom, tolerance, and universal which popular! 
passes for the “ time of good Queen Bess.” ‘The imperious will, 
the unwomanly callousness, and the savage humour of the sove- 
my 9 towards favourites or foes, with the cruel oppression exercised 
by er Court, even in excess of the laws, against recusants and 
Papists, have received an amount of illustration which only makes 
one wonder which of the two great religious factions that alter- 
nately swayed the country was the most hideously unchari- 
table and anti-Christian. Horrible as are the tales of tyranny 
and persecution which are so told in Constance 
Sherwood, we cannot but admit that the novelist has drawn 
almost as largely from the well of truth as from the fount of 
imagination; and she has appended notes intended to justify, by 
documentary evidence, some of the most startling and repulsive 
incidents of her supposed autobiography. In addition to ma- 
terials of a kind accessible to the public, she has apparently 
had the of family and correspondence the 
authenticity of which need not be called in question. A large 
portion of the work is in fact made up of actual letters and 
other relics of the kind, the spelling alone being modern- 
ized so as to dovetail more smoothly into the substance of 
the story. So far from the book acquiring from this process, 
as might have been apprehended, the air of patchwork or the 
impress of the vamping tool so suggestive of the rococo of 
Wardour Street, a tone of higher reality and pathos seems to be 
added thereby to the sentiments and the narrative. In some 
particulars, indeed, we may well doubt whether the partisanship 
of the writer has not led her to conjure up situations in excess 
even of the iniquities of the age, inasmuch as none of her 
pidces justificatives nor any authentic memorials of the times will, we 

lieve, bear out the representation, if we except those Lives of the 
Jesuits, or Records of Missionary Priests, which bear upon their face 
the mark of exaggeration and fable. That whole congregations of 
Catholics should be carried to prison and condemned to death, or 
to punishments of hardly minor severity, for simply professing and 
practising their religion, wholly apart trom the mere suspicion of 
political treason, is an assertion which the Romish cause has been so 
persistently challenged to substantiate by proof that we may well 
continue to suspend our belief in the fact till we have some more 
convincing evidence of it than the imaginative art of a novelist. 
Nevertheless, among the better accredited pieces of testimony here 
brought together there are undeniably enough to turn the tables 
upon those zealots of Protestantism who tually claim to identif: 
their own cause with tolerance and charity, and that of Popery wit 
bigotry and persecution. One episode in the graphic account of 
the Royal visit to the Rookwoods’ house might, we confess, have 
stirred our incredulity had it not been vouched for by a letter from 
the recusant-hunter Topclifle himself. That Elizabeth — whose 
lingering attachment to the religious ceremonial of her youth 
is well known, as is also her smart reprimand of the Bishop 
of Ely for his censure upon her retention of the crucifix in 
the Royal Chapel—should have sat by in quasi state during tho 
desecration and burning of the images at the sack of Euston Hall, 
is a fact for which we should scarcely have been prepared, whatever 
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might have been our estimate of the wayward and capricious 
temper of that self-willed woman. 

A tale so largely made up of the incidents of peril and 
hardship i 
scription could hardly fail to touch upon such vexed points 
of casuistry as were involved in cases where the safety of friends 
or co-religionists hung upon the answers to questions put under 
circumstances of painful duress. How far it might be held lawful, 
or even a matter of duty, to meet such questions by a downright 
denial of facts, how far by minor degrees of verbal tampering with 
truth or by the more specious process of mental reservation, were 
perpotasly forced upon pious and conscientious minds 

uring those dark days of the Roman Catholic body. The novelist 
has, with a delicacy and tenderness of feeling enhanced by the 
associations of her own faith, portrayed the working of this diffi- 
cult class of problems upon the minds of the personages in her 
story, more particularly upon that of the heroine in whose person 
she speaks, Without entering upon any formal discussion of the 
doctrines as might her to the 
expression of a decided personal opinion u e subject, nothi 
Catholic woman of warm heart and quick intelligence, trained in 
the school of Campion and Parsons, the picture of Constance 
Sherwood or her friends, Mistress Ward and Mrs. Margaret 
Clithero, when placed under straits of this description. A 
highly characteristic instance of casuistical logic is that in which 
Constance has resort to the practice of reserve in order to 
save the life of her friend Lady L’ , who, having unwit- 
tingly been the means of betraying the lurking place of Constance’s 
father — Mr. Sherwood, alias Father Tunstall—to the zealous 
magistrate her husband, Sir Hammond, is in danger from prema- 
ture labour brought on by the shock. Constance has set herself to 
dispose of the wild remorseful inquiries of the poor lady after the 
safety of the priest who has been lodged in Norwich gaol :— 


“Sir,” I heard her say, as he approached, “what hath befallen the poor 
man you would not dismiss ? ” 

I took a light in my hand, so that she should see my face, and smiled on 
her with such good cheer, as God in His mercy gave me strength to do, 
even amidst the twofold ish of that moment. Then she threw her arms 
convulsively round my neck, and pF ae lips gasped the same question as 
before. I bent over her, and said, “ Trouble yourself no longer, dear lady, 
touching this prisoner. He is safe (in God’s keeping, I added, internall ‘). 
He is where he is carefully tended (oy God's angels, I mentally subjoined) 3 
he hath no occasion to be afraid (for God is his strength), and I warrant 

is as peaceful as his nearest friends should wish him to be.” 

“Ts this the truth ?” she murmured in my ear. 

“Yea,” I said, “ the truth, the very truth,” and kissed her flushed cheek. 
Then feeling like to faint, 1 went away, Sir Hammond leading me to my 
chamber, for I could scarce stand. 


Nothing can be better told; yet this simple scene involves the 
whole .difference between Romish and Protestant morality. 
Neither Romanist nor Protestant would probably refuse to save a 
valued life at the expense of so slight an infraction of strict truth. 
The contest between the two lies in the value to be attached to the 
words mentally added in reserve. The one would justify the fib by 
reference to the urgency of the occasion. The other would consider 
it no fib at all by virtue of the saving clauses whispered into the 
ear of conscience. Such, at least, was the established doctrine at 
the time depicted in the novel, and the writer has happily caught 
the spirit of that time. The whole theory of equivocation or 
reserve is, of course, not one to be entered upon in a roman 
or made the turning-point of a criticism. It has exerci 
the learning of divines, and exhausted the ingenuity of school- 
men and casuists. St. Augustin, in his work upon the subject, 
has distinguished eight several kinds of falsehood, of which that 
of saving life by words intentionally framed to deceive is one ; and 
he decides, upon the whole, on the severe side in every one of 
them. Other authorities, like Jeremy Taylor, are disposed towards 
the weaker or more amiable interpretation ; but our English 
divine, who to the heart of a poet and the brain of a casuist 
united a head of sound and vigorous common sense, is for 
wholly scouting the notion of mental reservation, or words 
inwardly spoken in a con sense, as salvos against an 
audibly uttered untruth. Even in the case of signs or gestures 
apart from words, the same rule must be held to apply. 
“Tt was but a sneaking evasion,” he says, “of St. Francis, 
when the pursuers after a murderer asked if the man came that 
way ; ‘No,’ saith the friar, thrusting his hand into his sleeve, ‘ he 
came not here.’” The original deception, whatever its intrinsic 
measure of sinfulness or guilt, is but made gratuitously mean and 
pitiful by such flimsy efforts to conceal the truth. 
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